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A. SCUDDER, Cote Brillante, St. Louis. 
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L. STRUBE, Lindell Park, St. Louis. 
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ILL put up their Machine in any School-house, Church, Factory, Store, or private residence for any 
responsible party, and let it remain for a reasonable time “ox éria/,” and will remove it at their 
own cost and expense if it proves a failure. Send for Circular and Price List. es 


AS. R. SCHRIMSHAW, General Agent, 603 North Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


OR all Homes anp Scuoors. The choice ot either of two exquisite $2.00 Steel Engravings, enti- 
tled, “AN ArmM-FuLt,” and “Herr Me Ur,” given FREE to every subscriber for 1873. $1.00 
secures picture and Magazine. A special ELocuTiIonaAry DePARTMENT, with fresh and popular 
Readings, Recitations, New Dialogues, &c., for every month. Pronounced the cheapest and best 
Magazine published, for Teachers, Youths and Families. Used in many schools as a reader. Great 
inducements for Agents. Special terms to Scnoo. CLuns. Send a green stamp for specimens and 


Philadelphia, Pa. forming clubs. J. W. Daucuapay & Co., Publishers, 434 and 436 Walnut Street, 


West St. Louis Savings Bank, 


OF ST. LOUIS. 


| OFFICE, 1400 FRANKLIN AVENUE, 
CAPITAL, - - = = $500,000. 


Vand be allowed on time deposits, Collections made on all parts of the United States. Transact a 
General Banking Business, Buy and Sell Foreign and Domestic Exchange, United States Security, 


sold and Silver. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. T. WILDE, Wholesale Liquor Dealer, 801 Market Street. 

JOHN G. MINSTERMANN, Proprictor of the Ninth Street 
Mills, 1319 North Ninth Street. 

BERNARD CHRISTMANN, Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Boots and Shoes, 1306 Franklin Avenue. 

§ FREDERICK HASE, of Hase & Co., Wholesale and Retail 
Furniture Dealers, 819 and 821 North Sixth Street. 

GEORGE W. LUBKE, of Hitchcock, Lubke & Player, At 
torneys at Law, 207 North Third Street. 

JAMES M. CORBITT, of Beck & Corbitt, Juniata Iron Store, 
808 North Main Street. 

LOUIS W. GENMANN, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, south- 
east corner Jefferson and Franklin Avenues. 

L. J. HOLTHAUS, Tobacconist, 614 North Third Street. 

ROBERT HAUSPERGER, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
southeast corner of Twenty-fourth and Franklin Avenue, 



































and Tinware, 1108 Franklin Avenue. 

.. JOHN PETERSON, Wholesale and Retail Grocer, northwest 
corner of Eleventh and Biddle Streets, 

H. W. BUCK, Saloon and Wagon Yard, northeast corner 
Twelfth and Olive Streets, 

WILLIAM F. WERNSE, 2925 Dixon Street. 





83° We make it a branch of our business to INVEST FUNDS SAFELY for Eastern Capitalists, 
d to NEGOTIATE BONDS of Counties and Towns in Missouri and Kansas, given for Bridges, 
hools and Improvements. 

BR We give especial care and attention to MAKING COLLECTIONS in Missouri and Kansas, 
id have UNSURPASSED FACILITIES for collecting in these States. 

43> Careful attention given to the business of Country Banks and Bankers, and interest allowed on 
ank Accounts. 

Se Your business in this City is respectfully solicited. 


H. T. WILDE, President. ROBT. HAUSPERGER, Vice Pres’t. 
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Gas always pure and harmless. A Lady con- 
| 


CHEA PEST AND BEST. | stantly in attendance. Filling and platework done 


WM. F. WERNSE, Cashier 





DENTISTRY 
OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIA- 

es, 7, TION, si Olive street (north 

. ae Me e side of street), St. Louis, Mo., origin- 
amily avorite ators of Nitrous Oxide-Gas to extract 


Teeth without pain. 


SEWING MACHINE, 





AUGUST HOEVEL, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Stoves |_ 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


E INVITE the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following announcement of Books 
recently issued by us. We will send sample copies of either or all of them, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction, on receipt of the appended price. 
FIRST LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY, bringing out its salient points, and aiming to 
combine simplicity with sense. By Wm. Swinton, A. M., Prof. of History in the Univ. Cal., author 
of “Condensed History U. S.,” etc. 1vol. Square. Fully illustrated. Price Socents. By mail for 
examination, on receipt of 60 cents. 
WORD BOOK OF SPELLING, ORAL AND WRITTEN. Designed to attain practical results in 
the acquisition of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to serve as_an_ introduction to word analysis. 
By Prof. Wittiam Swinton, Prof. of the English Language, University of California, author of 
“Condensed History U. S.,” “Rambles Among Words,” &c., &c. 154 pages. Price 75 cents. By 
mail on receipt of the price. 
BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to 
Work for Them, &c. By Prof. Asa Gray, author of “Gray’s Botanical Series.” Beautifully illus. 
trated, and printed on fine paper. 4to. Price 75 cents. By mail on receipt of price. just ready. 
QUESTIONS FOR WRILTEN EXAMINATIONS. An aid to candidates for Teachers’ Certificates, 
and a Hand Book for Examiners and Teachers. By Joun Swett. Cloth. 203 pages. Price $1.00 By 
mail on receipt of the price. 
A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE GERMAN. A new work of great excellence,and admirable 
adaptation. For Schools and Academies. By Prof. W. HU. Woopsury, author of “Woodbury’s Ger- 
man Series.” 1 vol. Cloth. Price $1.70. By mail for examination, for $1.25. Just ready. 
AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; abridged with the co-operation of the author, 
from Elliott & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By WM. RipLtey Nicnots, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of General Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technicology. Fully Illustrated with 
diagrams and other cuts. I vol, 12mo,. Cloth. 360 pages. Price $1.50. By mail for examination, 
sith a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 
SWINTON’S WORD ANALYSIS. A Grade Class Book of English Derivative Words, with practi- 
cal exercises in Spelling, Analizing, Defining Synonims, and the use of words. By WILLIAM Swix. 
TON, Prof, ef the English Language in the University of California, author of a ‘Condensed History 
of the United States,” ‘ Rambles Among Words,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 128 pages. Price 40 cents. By 
mail for examination, 25 cents. 
AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with Exercises and Vocabu 
laries. By Sam’t H. Taytor, LL. D. Based on the twenty-fifth edition of Kuhner’s Grammar. 1 vol. 
400 pages. Price $1.60. By mail for examination on receipt of $1.25. 
A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, constructed for definitive re- 
sults in Recitation, and containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By W1iLttam Swinton, A. M., 
Professor of History in the University of California, and author of “Campaigns of the Army of the 
Potomac,” &c., &c. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits and other illustrations. 1 vol. Cloth. 300 pages. 
Price for examination, 75 cents. 
More than $0,000 copies sold since its publication a year ago. 
CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. Selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited to the 
capacities of Youth, and intended for the Exhibition Day requirements of Common Schools and Acade. 
mies; with many new and original pieces. By Geo. R. Catucart, A.M. 190 pages. Cloth. Price 
for examination, 75 cents. 
ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES. Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. (With and without an. 
swers.) With numerous Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, &c., designed for review and test 
exercises. By G. W. Fisu, A. M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price 75 cents, for examination. 
THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING BOOKS. A Series of an Elementary and Progressive Character, 
designed especially for the use of Schools, on a new and excellent plan. Prepared by H. Hitc1nGs, 
Teacher of Drawing, Boston English High School, and late Professor of Drawing United States Naval 
Academy. ‘To be completed in six books. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 now ready. Price 30 cents each for examina- 








tion. 
RAMBLES AMONG WORDS. Their Poetry, History and Wisdom. By W1Li1am Swinton, A.M. 
Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, and marbled edges. A new revised edition. 303 pages. Price 
$1.00. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price. 
&a~ Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of the Educational Reporter, 
where will also be found full descriptive notices of all of our new issues, together with much general 
educational news of interest and value. The Reporter will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 138 and 140 GRAND STREET, NEw York. 


For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address 
O. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, 


Care E. P. Gray, 407 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SAiE EVERYWHERE. é 

be . 

Silicate Book Slates' 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. ' 

~ight, Portable, Noiseless, Durable 
UNIVERSALLY USED IN SCHOOLS. 


Silicate Book Slates, Silicate Vocket Siates. 
For Lead-Pencil and Slate Pencil. 


Black-Boards. Silicate Wall-Slating. 


er } Makes the best Wall or Wooden Blackboard. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. Put up in cans with full directions, and boxed 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM ¢ 


for shipping exfcly with books and other goods. 
Tor. FULTON & CHURCH Sts. New York. 


Price Reduced,—Pints, $1.50: quarts. 
Sam’l A. Gaylord & Co., 


$2.50: half gallon, $5.00: gallon. 89.00. 
BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo., & 33 Wall St., New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 
most favorable terms, 
Information in regard-to the getting up of Bonds furnished on 
Very respectfully, .- 
P. O. Box: 1272, 














ogptication. 
AM’L A. GAYLORD & CO., 


ew York. P. O. Box: 2633, St. Louis. 





CALL AT 522 PINE, thoroughly at moderate rates. 
outheast cor. Sixth St., and examine for yourselves. DANA I, JOCELYN, Dentist Operator. 

















WESTERN BRANCH OF 
PETERS’ MUSIC STORE. 







T. A. BOYLE, 
Music Publisher, 
Importer and Dealer 
in MUSICAL IN. 
eSTRUMENTS, and 
Agent for Peters, 

ebb & Co.’s celebrated PIANOS, and 
AYLOR & FARLEY’S ORGANS. 
No. 212 North Fifth Street, 
Between Pine and Olive streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. — 


ST. LOUIS, MO.,! 


Offer inducements unsurpassed in the trade, both in stock and prices. 


Successor to A. MCDOWELL €& CO., 
CARPETS, 


H. B. WEBBER & CO., 


506 North Foucth Street, 


FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


AND THE 


LATEST STYLES, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES, 


CALL ON 


Fan fforstrand, 


DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


surnishing Goods. 


Also a Full Stock of the Best 





's SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


—OoF— 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
'YALE COLLEGE. 
TS Department of Yule College affords to 


Don't Read This! vate “corice 


= ae choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
| Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, 
| creme haan ‘qo History 3, Mier 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., wi 
[TE say don't, which is the short for do not, because it is| reich, German, English, Drawing, ete.” Pro. 
grammes sent on application. 

put up in this attractive form simply to catch the| "New Haven, Conn., 187. 
eye and convince the judgment of the only two classes inter- |__|, NORTH Missount 
ested—those who buy school desks, and those who don’t. |STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Before proceeding further, you want to decide to which PE 


KIRKSVILLE, MISSOURI. 
you belong, because we now introduce 


dice Sixth School Year opens Sept. 2, ’72, an 
THE HVIDENCEH 


closes June 25, '73.. The attendance last year 
s 482. The School will be thoroughly reorgan. 
to produce conviction. | 9 aces ne, Principal, 
. ° " . we nc 
We do it for a specific purpose. When school directors ex-| KIRKSVILLE, Mo. 


ized in its new building, beginning Dec. 30, °732. 
The building is one of the best in the country, and 

pend money for the people, they ought to invest it so as to | SOUTH MISSOURI 
yield the best results. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


will accommodate 800 students. The course of in- 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


struction is all that could be desired. 
| are moet yang | low. TUITION FREE. 
In this is involved health, comfort, durability, economy and ,->HE school Year commences the first week in 
° [ tember, and is divided into four terms of 
convenience. 


Board from $3 to $3.50. Students enter at any 
ten Bo each, 
Now, please read the ¢es¢zmony on these points in — to| 














The expenses 





| time. For Catalogues address, 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The course of study has been prepared with a 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of prac- 


ker instruction, and at the same time secure broad- 
| est culture and the most thorough training of the 
mental powers. The philosophy and methods of 
e i will receive special attention during the 
EXPENSES 


Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term. Board from 
‘0 to $ per week. Rooms for self-board and 
| x 4 can ng obtained at reasonable rates. 
| For further particulars apply to 
JAMES JOHON NOT, Principal, 


| W arrensburg, Mo. 








ESTABLISHED 32 YEARS! 
| JONES’ 
Commercial & Telegraph 


HERE IS THE EVIDENCE FROM TENNESSEE. | COLLEGE, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BARTLETT, TENN., October 5, 187° 
To the Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company, St. Louis, Mo. JONATHAN JONES, 
Gentlemen: * * * * * Your new PATENT Gotuic Desks please me better tan “ 
any I have met with in an experience of twenty-five years. They are neat, durable, | DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 
comfortable, and exceedingly convenient. COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, 
| COMMERCIAL LAN 


Yours truly, 
BUSINESS PENMANSHIP, 
AND TELEGRAPHING. 








PRESIDENT. 


D. LAUGHLIN, 
Principal Bartlett Masonic Institute. 


THE EVIDENCE FROM UTAH TERRITORY. | 


WILLARD City, UTAH TERRITORY, December 17, 1872. SPELLING, 
Gentlemen: With pleasure, and the highest degree of satisfaction, I have the hv nor | a. | a 4 
to announce that the inspection of your Seats and Desks (Patent Gothic), at the open- ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
ing and dedication of our new school building, was a great success. They give great | etc., taught in the English Department. 
satisfaction to all who have seen and carefully examined them. \LGEBRA 
Yours most respectfully, SHADRACH JONES. |- : 


THE EVIDENCE FROM MISSOURI. 
Stokes’ Mounp, Mo., November 4, 1872. 


Gentlemen: We have our school-house finished and school in operation. ‘The | 
Patent Gothic Desks we got of you give general satisfaction in every repect, being | 
strong, stylish, comfortable and ‘cheaper than any others we could find of as ¢ od | 
quality. Iwill lose no opportunity to recommend your furniture, and shall always 
remember your liberal and honorable way of doing business. If you refer purchasers 
to the officers of our district, you can always get a hearty indorsement. 

Yours truly, CHARLES WEST. 


THE EVIDENCE FROM NEBRASKA. 


JuNIATA, NEBRASKA, August 28, 18 
Western Publishing and School Furnishing Company. 

Gents: The furniture purchased of your house this spring is now in our new school- 
house and has been christened. It is all and more than we expected. It gives perfect Atenbider Disitin. Hee. Heteracticant, Cuatitic- 
satisfaction. It is strong and yet beautiful. We think that the “Gothic” is the thing. | tional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdiction, 
Our Apparatus, Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., bought of you, is so much admired and | Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 
so attractive, that it attracted a company of about fifty citizens here to see and admire | | Henry Hitchcock, Esq., and Hon. George A. 

| Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Co urt), Law of 
it last week. | Real Propert 
perty. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
| cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
} and Law of Successions. 

Hon. John W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

n. R. E. Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court,) Law of Torts, Insurance Corpora- 
joe Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurispru- 

enc 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Commer- 
cial Law 


READING, 


GEOMETRY, 
SURVEYING, 
| etc., taught in the Mathematical Department. 


g@> Circulars and Catalogues, giving all informa- 
| tion, and containing names and Sesldences of stu- 
dents, mailed FREE. Address 


JOHN W. JOHNSON, 


Managing Principal. 


‘St. Louis Law School. 


| [Ay DEPARTMENT OF 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law Depart- 
mens. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 
PROFESSORS. 





WASHINGTON 


Respectfully, ALBERT D. RUST, 


Director District No. 12 of Adams Co., Nebraska. 
If you want any more evidence of the superiority of our 
Patent Gothic Desks over all others, order them, use them, and 
de convinced from personal observation. 


For circulars, prices, and all other information, address + enidacies 
Hon. Samuel Treat, U.S. District Judge, Eastern 








. ROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS 


AND 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 


Which we make up to order. 
216 NortuH Firts Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 








‘Western Publishing and igen 


“circ mond a Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
School Furnishing Co 
| 706, 708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 


Regular annual session will open October g, 1872. 
| ST. LOUIS, MO.! 


| Full course two terms of six months each. nition, 


harges. Students admitted to either class on ex- 
amination until January ist, 1873. For particulars | 
eo M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty, 
203 North Third street, St, Louis, Mo, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS :ind other matter must be in by 
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insure insertion. 
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we * 5 a 
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DIFFERENT ALPHABETS. — The Sand- 
wich Island has twelve letters: the Bur- 
mese nineteen: the Italian twenty: the 
Bengalese, twenty-one ; the Hebrew,Syriac, 
Chaldee, Samaritan and Latin, twenty-two 
each; the French twenty-three ; the Greek, 
the German and Dutch, 
twenty-six each ; the Spanish and Slavonic, 
twenty-seven each: the Arabic, twenty- 


‘eight; the Persian and Coptic, thirty-two; 
extralthe Georgian, thirty-five: 1 
mM €X-} r 
cular: | : 4 

uscovite forty-three; the Sanscrit and 
Japanese, fiftyeach; the Ethiopic and Tar- 


€ D the Armenian, 
thirty-eight; the Russian, forty-one; the 


arian, two hundred and two each, 








WOMEN AS TEACHERS. i 
HE aggregate of the world’s 
thought forms, no doubt, a suf- 
ficient basis for a science of peda- 
gogy, but it is certain that there is 
as yet upon this basis, no adequate 
superstructure. There are, indeed, 
methods named scientific by their in- 
ventors, just as there are text books 
styled. by their authors, rational ; but 
meanwhile the educational problem 





BY GRACE C. BIBB. 





remains an algebraic equation of such 
a nature that, though we must per- 
force satisfy it with imaginary roots, 
We are yet conscious of a real value 
which by reason of an imperfect ad- 
justment of the given conditions always 
escapes us. The value of x can only 
be found by means of a re-statement, 
consequent upon such study of the 
given conditions as shall result in the 
assignment of definite values to the 
primordial factors of the unknown 
quantity. 

It is probable that in a future not 
very remote, our problem may be 
solved, but a solution must be indef- 
initely postponed unless it be first 
determined, either that there exists a 
common unit of measure to which 
the educational work of man and of 
women may be equally referred. or 
that the work of each, being sz7z-gen- 
erts, there can be no proper basis of 
comparison. 
ever reached, 


The final decision, if 

will be the issue of 
much controversy ; its practical office 
will be to determine the basis, as re- 
gards both position and salary, of the 
employment of women in the schools 
of the State. From any just settlement 
of the whole matter women have 
nothing to fear, everything to 
Pending a final settlement, 
however, one need not be very clear- 
sighted to discover that much _ injus- 
tice must exist ; for if it be not proper 
to try by the like standard, and to re- 
ward by the like compensation. prin- 
cipals of schools, whether women or 
men, injustice must be practiced 
toward some men, while if it be 


hope. 


proper to reward equal service by 
equal pay, injustice must be prac- 
As 
bearing upon the question, we pro- 
pose to speak of the present relation 
of women to our educatjonal systems. 


ticed toward many women. 





The work of the teacher becomes, 
with our civilization and under our 
system, a labor of much complexity, 
requiring for success a wide range 
of faculties, which are; however, ca- 
pable of division into two classes, 
those bearing directly upon education 
proper, and those having a more im- 
mediate relation to the subsidiary 
instrumentalities which render exten- 
sive systems of Public Schools pos- 
sible. 
ject naturally divides itself. therefore, 


The consideration of our sub- 


into two parts, corresponding to the 
above divisions. 

The scholastic problem is, indeed, 
psychological, butit deals none the less 
with material agencies. ‘There is 
nothing in the intellect,” says Lord 
Bacon, “which has not previously 
the senses.” External 


existed in 


means, properly applied, stand to the | 


mind of the child in a rela- 


tion closely that of 
a railway to the locomotive; the 


resembling 


track is no originator of power, 
but it is a very potent director there- 
of. The activity else wasted, dy 7¢ 
guided into useful channels, gains a 
definite objective point by means of 
a straight line. 

All true education is subjective. 


the power is within the mind 
of the pupil; the work of the 
instructor is’ to excite dormant 


powers, to furnish avenues for the 
roused activities, and to guide these 
activities into the channels presen- 
A work of what 


ted. moment, 


Awaken souls! what if sleep were the | 


better state! Furnish channels for ac- 
tivity! What if rest were better than 
Direct effort! what if 
guidance were but misdirection ! 

We follow, at a long distance. 
Shakespeare’s method. An_ Italian 
romance, where the act is a thing 
wholly apart ffom the actor, furnishes 
the plot of the Merchant of Venice, 
and the work of the master becomes 
to trace results to causes, to follow 
back, link by link, the chain of indi- 
vidual intellectual life, which culmi- 
nates in effort, or crystallizes into ac- 
tion, to find what the Germans call mo- 
tivemotion. This process, in its perfec- 
tion, was possible but to one man— 
to Shakespeare—who truly carried 
the entire form of the human condi- 
tion within him. In a certain sense, 


any action? 








and subject to many limitations, 
every teacher solves, experimentally, 
Shakespeare’s problem. Her agents 
are boys and girls, material enough 
most of them, who are. in possibility, 
Antonios, Shylocks or Portias; it be- 
comes her office, first of all, to dis- 
cover the germinal character of which 
the outward life of the child is the 
exponent ; afterward, through correct 
use of means, to rouse the higher na- 
ture of such activity—to incite the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties to such 
growth, that, by their absorption of 
the entire being, the lower and baser 





}in 


|elements may die, having no room 
which crushed 
|finally as was the prisoner in that 


to expand, 
‘fearful dungeon, which each day con- 
|tracted, each day grew more and 
'more like the coffin which it at last 
became. 
The truly educative mind pos- 
sesses a peculiar power of placing 
itself inside the circle of another's 
consciousness, and of dealing with 
that other’s complex mental condi- 
tions, asif they were simple and its. 
own. This power, possessed in its 
entirety by few, is, in that form of its 
manifestation which we call sympa- 
thy. an essential clement of the teach- 





er’s character, it suggests the mental 
i states, and indicates to a degree; the 
nature of the means; afterward, in the 
| persistent use of the means, appear 


|judgment, perseverence, _ patience, 
lenergy. But the sympathetic 
side of any nature is its femin- 


ine side, the men who most success- 
‘fully have reduced principles to prac- 
tice in educational endeavor, who 
-have modified national systems, have 
humanity 
| and with womanly tenderness. Pes- 
i'talozzi in Germany, Arnold in En- 
‘gland, Horace Mann in America. 
A teacher in whom are only the dis- 
'tinctively masculine traits, courage. 
force of will, ambition. is an anomaly. 
| Such a one may, indeed, by sheer 
force of brain power. produce a sys- 
tem ot education as clearly logical asa 
' mathematical formula, and as inflexi- 
‘ble, but in his hands methods are too 
| apt to transform themselves into mane- 
icles. A recognition of the sympa- 
thetic needs of the child rather than 
| considerations of economy, has led, 
_in this country, to the entrusting to 


'wrought with profound 
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the care of women of almost the en- 
tire work of primary education, and 
it is the opinion of persons qualified 
to judge, that the American Public 
Schools, at their best estate, are at 
least equal to those of Prussia, in 
which instruction is given almost ex- 
clusively by men who have been 
trained especially for their work. 
Professor Boise. certainly a compe- 
tent authority, writes upon this point: 
“During my recent visit abroad I took 
special pains to gain access to the 
best schools in the principal cities 
through which I passed, in Edin- 
burg, London and several German 
towns, especially Hanover. * * # 
In all these places the general system 
of imparting instruction, and the 
method of dealing with the young, 
did not appear to me to be materially 
different from that which I have seen 
from childhood in my own country.” 
Professor Boise further speaks of the 
Prussian schools, both elementary and 
classical, and is unwilling to admit in 
them any superiority to the schools 
of the United States. 
mony is also offered. Mr. A. J Mun- 
della, a prominent member of the 
British Parliament, widely known as 
an able and thoroughly well in- 
formed advocate of popular education, 
says of certain of the schools of Bos- 
ton which he recently visited: ‘ The 
attainment of the teachers, 
cially of the female teachers, is 
beyond everything I could have ex- 
pected, and far beyond anything I 


Foreign testi- 


espe- 


have observed elsewhere,” _ the 
Statement 
“As the teacher is 


practical inference from his 
is, of 
the school is.” 

In attempting to estimate the value 
of the work of woman as an educator 
merely, we find ourselves, for once 
at least, in sympathy with Mr. Grad- 
grind, we want facts: it will be of 
litdle moment, now, to invent theories, 
or to make demands; we must 
show that women are doing this part 
of their work at least not dis- 
creditably. From statistics of twen- 
ty-six States, all at present accessi- 
ble to me, I learn that there were 
employed as teachers in these States, 
in the year 1870, an aggregate of 
108,743 women; in the same States 
atthe same time, the number 
of men employed was but 64,049. 
In the country districts the num- 
bers are much more nearly equal, 
though the statistics of some States 
show a preponderance of the mascu- 
line element ; it is in the cities that the 
greatest disparity exists. We shall 
be keeping much within bonnds if 
we say that seventy-five per cent. of 
the teachers in the cities are women, 
but it is notably in the cities that the 
best work of our schools is shown, 
while the wide difference found fre- 
quently to exist between the schools 


course, 


of the city and those of the country 
is, in the opinion of intelligent for- 
eigners, one of the inexplicable 
things in our system. But, to quote 


from an able paper, read, as I under- | 


stand, before the Pedagogical Society 
of this city. ‘It is chiefly the teach- 
ers upon whom the burden of elabor- 
ating educational science must fall,” 
and further, ‘the conscious worker— 


the giving up to women of the entire 
work of instruction; he says else- 
where: ‘I should hardly wish my 
taught exclusively by 
women, nor my son by man alone.” 
To the testimony of Mr. Pickard, I 
add that of A. J. Rickoff, Esq., now 
superintendent of schools in Cleve- 
Haibe: and formerly superintendent in 
| Cincinnati. In the Thirty-fourth Re- 


daughters 








the man who understands his own | port of the schools under his charge, he 
processes—is always better, other | writes, with reference to the then fe- 
things being equal, than the instruc-| cent change made in the administra- 
tive worker; the one has universal tion of his schools, by which the en- 
principles to guide him in unexpec-|tire charge of the higher grammar 
ted contingencies, the other is lost| grades was entrusted to women: “It 
when anything unusual transpires.” | was expected that ladies who had 
I avail myself of this quotation be- | been accustomed to teach only the 
cause its author expresses, much bet-| lower classes, would in the first year 
ter than I could myself, express them, | of their trial, in preparing boys and 
my ideas upon this point. If, how-| girls for the high schools, fail to pro- 
ever, three-fourths of all the work in | duce so good results as had previously 
the citics is done by women, and if | been obtained by gentlemen who had 
the work of the cities is admitted to | had many years experience in that 
be, upon the whole, better than the |kind of work, but the fact was, we 
work of the country, we might infer | were enabled to advance the standard 
that women, in as large numbers at | required for admission to the high 
least as men, were conscious! schools, and yet the percentage of 
workers, we should doubtless, how- | failures was less than at any previous 
ever, be met by the statement that| examination within my knowledge.” 
the greater efficiency of city schools Mr. R’s. evidence is supported 
is due only to their superior organi- by that of the President of the Cleve- 
zation, more thorough supervision, | land School Board, who, in his re- 
and completer equipment, for none | port of the same year writes as fol- 
of which women are responsible ;|lows: “One of the most gratifying 
our recourse is therefore to direct tes- | results of the year is the entire suc- 
timony. Hon. J. L. Pickard, whose | cess of the experiment made of com- 
name is to many of us a synonym for| mitting the care of the ‘A’ gram- 
high ability and thorough impartial-| mar grades to ladies; so uniformly 
ity, and whose long experience in the} well prepared classes have never 
schools of Chicago renders his judg-| before been admitted to our high 
ment particularly valuable, wrote| schools since their organization.” 
very recently: ‘*Woman’s quickness | Now,when the employment of these 
of perception, and fertility of expedi- | ladies is no longer an experiment, Mr. 
ent, render her peculiar service in the | Rickoff says of them: ‘Their sense 
line of instruction and discipline” — | of responsibility is generally higher, 
this fertility of expedient is, of course, | while their methods of instruction are 
the application of general principles | philosophic, and their work as exact 
to particular cases. Mr. Pickard | and as that of 
wrote further, in reference to a com- |We have spoken 
parison of the work of head assis- | and of Cleveland, 
tants with that of Principals: “Indi-|not go beyond the corporate 
vidual instances within my | limits of the city of St. Louis, to find 
knowledge in which the greater merit | schools in which the entire work of 
must be accorded to the head assis- | the preparation of pupils for the high 
tant, but generally it would be diffi- | 
cult to decide between the teaching | school, I have yet to be informed, that 
capacity of the two sexes. In the | they would suffer in any respect how- 
High School work we have abundant | ever insignificant, from comparison 
proof of the ability of woman to hold | with the most successful schools con- 
an equality with man in several de- | ducted by gentlemen. 

partments.” In explanation of the} Coming to the consideration of the 
statements of Mr. Pickard, I would | division of our _— sub- 
state that there have been hitherto ‘*Woman as a director of 
few ladies employed in the Chicago agencies,” I would say, as prelim- 
High School, and that there has been, | inary, 
therefore, no opportunity to compare 
the work of woman with that of man 
in any of the departments. The 
official opinion given by the Super- 


men.” 
of Chicago 
but we need 


thorough 


are 


schools is done by women, of which 


second 


ject : 


that there can, in my opin- 
ion, be no antagonism of interests, if 
the matter be but considered between 
men and women employed in _teach- 
ing. The field of primary instruction 
intendant of the Chicago schools is| proper, gentlemen have abandoned, 
of the more interest, because its au-| and seem little disposed to re-enter. 
thor is by no means an advocate of/The apparent antagonism arises 





in the conduct of the higher grades, 
and in principalships; if such posi- 
tions were once equally accessible to 
both sexes,there would not, I am 
sure, result a decrease of salaries, be- 
cause of a supply greater than the 
demand, but the standard of fitness 
for places of trust would be undoubt- 
edly advanced, and as there has never 
yet been a period in the educational 
history of the country when the sup- 
ply of teachers, really of the first 
class, whether men or women, was 
at all commensurate with the de- 
mand, we may reasonably infer that 
an advance of the standard of educa- 
tional ability would not, as long as 
the present bars to the education 
and culture of women exist, operate 
very effectually to increase the sup- 
ply. My statement is made upon 
the supposition that my audience are 
so well acquainted with the history 
of the schools of the United States 
as to know that the standard of qual- 
ification has steadily advanced, and 
at present, in places noted for excel- 
lence of instruction, in the appoint- 
ment of applicants for positions as 
teachers, the Darwinian principal of 
the survival of the fittest receives 
practical exemplification. At any 
rate, if it be justice to women to allow 
them a fair field—they ask no favor— 
there can be, in the nature of things, 
no wrong resulting therefrom to any 
one. ‘The right is the supreme good, 
and includes all other good.” 

It would indeed be little wonder if 
woman were an instructive worker 
merely, what Jesson have the cycles 
of her cathay taught her? To weave 
and spin, to keep strict guard upon 
the maids, to sit at home? Even in 
these days of free thought, and in 
this land of free institutions, there is 
beyond the curriculum of the high 
school, beyond the point at which in 
most cases the direct intervention of 
the State ceases, no provision at all 
adequate for her education. The 
University of Michigan, the Indus- 
trial University of Illinois, Washing- 
ton University of St Louis, offer now, 
as do some other similar institutions, 
facilities nearly equal for the instruc- 
tion of young men and young women, 
while Vassar, in its own way, is work- 
ing out its destiny ; but none of these 
schools are accomplishing much for 
the women now in the profession; 
their results are yet in the future, and 
besides, there are influences affecting 
disadvantageously the _ intellectual 
conditions of women which the ex- 
perimental opening of the doors of 
a few colleges will not remove. Mrs. 
Fawcett says of the education of girls 
in England, and her argument is ap- 
plicable to the education of girls in 
this country: “The creation of an 
effectual demand on the part of those 

Continued on page 9. 
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THE ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 





T should be understood and _ re: 

membered, that this institution is 

National, as well as State, in its origin 
and relations. 


It was created by a grant from 
Congress, and its leading aims were 
prescribed by a law of Congress, 
the State of Illinois accepting this 
grant with its conditions. 





The University was located in the | 
City of Urbana, in Champaign Co., | 
in 1867. In addition to the large | 





The University Building, of which 
the above is a cut, is 214 feet in 
length, with wings extending back 
124 feet. It is three stories besides 
basement and Mansard roof. It is) 
designed wholly for public use, and | 
contains a large public hall for chapel 
and general exercises, large drawing | 
rooms, and thirty class and lecture | 
rooms, sufficient for the instruction of | 
1,000 or 1,200 students. In one wing, 
made fire-proof, will be a spacious | 
library and reading hall, large and | 
commodious rooms for museums of | 
Natural History and the useful arts, | 
There are also several large rooms | 
for literary societies in the Mansard | 
story. The building is surmounted | 
by companile towers for clock and | 
bells. 


Besides the land and_ buildings, | 
which are, with furniture, library, etc., | 
valued at $216,000, the University | 
owns 25,000 acres of well selected 
lands in Minnesota and Nebraska. 
It has also endowment funds, invested | 
in State and county bonds, amounting 
to $364,000, besides other property 
and avails valued at $50,000, 


ITS PRACTICAL FEATURES. 


This institution aims to make the 


fields of learning free to all, and all 


what he wills. 


It aims also to make learning prac- 


|M. Gregory, LL.D., 


donations received from the county, 
the Legislature appropriated, to start 
with, $25,000 to the Agricultural 
Department ; $20,000 to the Horticul- 
tural Department, for green house, 
barns, drainage, trees, tools, etc.; 
$5,000 to Chemical Laboratory, and 
$10,000 for Library and apparatus. 
There are over 600 acres of land 
in the tract on which the University 
is located, divided into an “ experi- 
mental farm,” a stock farm, horti- 
cultural grounds, campus for orna- 


mental grounds, military parade 
Grounds, etc., etc. 





subservient to the practical knowl- 
edge of things. In methods it 
employs the hand and the eye, as 
well as the brain of the student, to 
the fullest extent, and seeks to fit him 
to act as well as to think. 

We hope by this time you are 
thinking, at least, as to 


its 


HOW YOU CAN ENTER THE UNIVER- 
SITY. 

In the first place you must possess 
a thorough knowledge of the common 
school branches—arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography, history of the United 
States, and algebra to equations of 
the second degree; must be over 
fifteen years of age, and of course of 


good habits. 


It ought to be known that any 
young man can pay his way through 
college who is willing, for the sake 
of an education, to practice steadily 
the virtues of industry and economy ; 
and it ought also to be known that 
in 1871 the Universit? was opened 
for the instruction of female students, 
and now it offers all its advantages to 
all classes of society, without regard 
to sex, sect or condition. 


The University has a large and 


_able faculty in each of its departments. 
| Further information can be obtained 
free, that whoever comes may learn | 


by communication with Hon. John 
President; or 


Hon. Willard C. Flagg, Correspond- 


tical. It would avoid the endless, and | ing Secretary and Superintendent of 


often useless study of books—of count- | 


less words and theorizings—and unite 
theory and practice, making books 


Agricultural Experiments; or Pro- 
fessor Edward Snyder, Recording 
Secretary. 





The Right and the Power of the State to Tax 
the Property of the State to Maintain Pub- 
lic Schools, 





BY HON. H. C. BROCKMEYER. 





S the provision made by the 

State for the maintenance of 
the schools is the peculiar feature 
on account of which they are called 
“Public Schools,” I presume I shall 
be the purpose, if 
I present some reflections upon the 


speaking to 
relation which the common school 
sustains to the State in general, and 
upon the power of the State to sus- 
tain such a system by taxation in par- 
ticular. Of course, when I speak of 
the power of the State to do this or 
that, Ido not mean to speak of a 
On the con- 
trary, I desire to investigate the con- 


mere arbitrary power. 


ception of a State as such, and see 
whether the exercise of the power in 
question, is justified by that con- 
ception. 

The next step would be to see 
whether this conception of the State 
is true, or at least, whether it possesses 
validity for the public consciousness. 

In this I am pursuing the beaten 
path of discussion upon this subject. 
They generally start with the as- 
sumption, more or less clearly de- 
fined, that the State is an instrument 
for the accomplishment of certain 
purposes more or less extensive. In 
this country, the conception furnished 
by Daniel Webster, and by him de. 
duced apparently from the political 
theories of John Locke, that the State 
is an instrument for the protection of 
life and property, is the one usually 
employed. It is then shown, more 
or less conclusively, that the State 
can best accomplish this purpose 
by creating a common school system, 
and statistics are produced to show 
that education has a_ tendency to 
Besides, as prop- 
erty and its existence is the essential 
element for the sake of which the 


diminish crime. 


government and its institutions are 
taken to exist, it is further shown 
that education increases the value of 
labor, and thus facilitates the produc- 
tion of property. 

Whatever validity this argument 
May possess, as against those who 
oppose the Public School system on 
account of the sacredness of private 
property, it is obvious that it can 
never guide us to any conclusive re- 
sult. Without into its 
defects in detail, it is sufficient here to 
point out the fact that this conception 
of the State at its foundation is ex- 
tremely partial, and if taken as 
This is 
at once apparent, if we but remem- 
ber that there is not a watch-dog 
in the State of Missouri, but that is 
kept for this very purpose—the pro- 
tection of life and property”—for the 


going 


exhaustive, wholly vicious. 





accomplishment of which the Gov- 
ernment is said to exist. But a con- 
ception of the final end of govern- 
ment which places the State ona 
level with a common cur, cannot 
claim serious attention at our hands, 
especially when it is apparent at the 
first glance that it does not even an- 
nounce o#ze—the police function of 
government in its entirety. Without 
reference, therefore, to the history of 
the United States during the last 
ten years for the utter refutation of 
this conception, we may proceed at 
once to the inquiry, What is an ad- 
equate conception of the State? Or, 
if we desire to accommodate our- 
selves to the usual mode of statement 
and reflection, ‘What is the purpose 
for which the State exists?” 

Plato, in some part of his Republic, 
says: “It is, therefore, necessary that 
all men should be governed by the god- 
like, by all means from within it 
possible, but if not, then from with- 
out, so that they may obtain some 
benefit at least.” 

Now, if we remember that the god- 
like in human conduct is the just, 
then there can be no difference of 
opinion among us as to the correct- 
ness of the statement, “that all men 
should be governed by the god-like.” 
But if we agree that it is true abso- 
lutely, without any reservation or 
exception, that justice should gov- 
ern man, then it would appear that 
whatever instrumentality may be em- 
ployed for the government of man, 
the purpose of that instrumentality 
can only be the rendering of jus- 
tice supreme over the conduct of 
man. But this would furnish us with 
an entirely different conception of the 
purpose for which government ex- 
ists. For instead of having the 
existence of property as the final end, 
we have justice as the final end of the 


State. 
If we proceed to examine the ac- 


tual government of our State with 
this conception of the purposes for. 
which it exists, we have 

ist. The Legislative function, which 


defines the just for the citizen, in the 
enactment of the law. 


2d. The judicial function which 
applies this definition in the particu- 
lar instance, in the administration of 
the law. 

3d. The executive function which 
executes the just, as defined by tk~ 
law and ascertained by the adminis” 
tration of the law, and thus enforces 
obedience to the just. 

Thus far it would appear that we 
have no difficulty in recognizing the 
purpose for which all government 
exists in the organic functions of the 
actual government of our State. 
There can, therefore, be no doubt 
that the exercise of these functions is 
warranted by the purpose for 
which they exist. But if the exer- 
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cise of these functions is thus war- 
ranted, then the non-exercise thereof, 
causes a failure of the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which they 
exist ; that is to say, a failure on the 
part of the government to define the 
just for the citizen, to administer 
justice by the application of this defi- 
nition, and a failure to execute justice 
when ascertained, or a failure on 
the part of the government to exer- 
cise any one of of these functious is a 
failure of the government to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it exists. 
Hence it is not merely right for the 
government to exercise these func- 
tions, but it is also its duty to exercise 
them, and more than that, it is the 
uecessity of its very existence. 

But the first of these, the legisla- 
tive function, involves in the practi- 
cal exercise thereof: 

ist. A definition of the just—the 
enactment of the law. 

zd. The rendering of a knowledge 
of this definition of the law possible 
to the citizen—the promulgation of 
the law. For the purpose of the 
function is to define the just for the 
‘citizen; not merely a definition of 
the just in general. These two re- 
quirements are of equal validity; a 
compliance with the one without a 
compliance with the other, vitiates 
the exercise of the whole function, 
as is illustrated by the instance of 
Caligula, the tyrant of Rome. But 
how is this knowledge of the law to 
be rendered possible to the citizen 
which the practical exercise of the 
function demands? A publgation of 
the law by word of mouth in the 
hearing of each and every citizen of 
the State. This is one method. but 
hardly practicable. The publication 
of the law in a printed book and a 
deposit of that book at the different 
county seats throughout the State, 
where every citizen can inspect it, 
thi$ is the method practiced. But 
this takes for granted that every citi- 
zen can read: that book, a wholly 
unwarranted presumption, unless the 
State has first rendered it possible for 
each and every citizen to acquire the 
art of reading and understanding that 
book. Without this, the State has 
failed to exercise the first of its func- 
tions of defining the just for the citi- 
zen, and without this, the other func- 
tions, whose purpose is to enforce 
obedience to the just, as defined in 
For noth- 
ing could be more absurd, than to 
demand obedience to a law, a knowl- 
edge of which was not first rendered 
possible to him of whom obedience 
is demanded: and the enforcement of 
obedience under such circumstances 
is unmitigated tyranny. 

Thus, then, Mr. President, we find 
the exercise of one of the essential 


the law, are suspended. 


functions of our government impos- | 





sible, without some provision by 
which it is rendered possible for each 


and every citizen to acquire the art of 


reading and understanding the law 
that governs him. The same pur- 
pose, therefore, which created the 
function, and rendered its exercise 
imperative, also demands that this 
provision should be made. 

But, Mr. President, in using the 
expression just now—“the law that 
governs him”—another side of this 
subject arises before my mind. And 
that is, that obedience to the law is 
not all that the State of Missouri 
demands of its citizens. This, in- 
deed, is but the humblest demand. 
And, if we recognized it as incum- 
bent uvon the State that, before it 
could demand obedience to its law 
from the citizen, it should render a 
knowledge of the law possible to 
the citizen, what shall we say of 
the duty of the government in this 
respect, when we find that it demands 
not merely obedience to the law. 
but also that the citizen should make 
the law. 

If we refer back to the words of 
Plato, we find that the whole quota- 
tion is as follows: ‘It is, therefore, 
that man_ should be 
by the god-like by 
all means, from within if possi- 
ble, but if not then from with- 
out, so that they may obtain some 
benefit at least.” Here it will be per- 
ceived that the philosopher lays 
great stress upon the manner in which 
the just is brought to bear upon human 
conduct. 
from 


necessary, 
governed 


He says by all means 
within, if possible, and this 
indeed, is the full demand made of a 
good citizen by a republic that he 
be governed by the just, the god-like, 
from within. For him it is not suf- 
ficient to obey the law, nor yet 
to be a law unto himself, but he must 
also be a law unto others—the law in 
its universality. But this requires 
that he should know the law, not 
merely as the law of the land, but as 
his law—as the law of his existence— 
as the eternal truth of that existence. 
It is only this knowledge of the law 
riveted upon his innermost convic- 
tion by a clear perception of its uni- 
versal application, that strips the law 
of its externality to him that makes it 
his own, and it is only when he 
stands in this relation to it that it can 
be said of him that he is governed by 
the god-like—by the just from within. 
And is it not obvious that unless a 
majority of the citizens of a republic 
stand in this relation to the law, that 
such a form of government is the 
greatest absurdity that can be an- 
nounced? From whom is the law to 
be derived, if not from them, and how 
is it to be derived from them if it is 
not within them. 

But how is a majority of the citi- 


zens of the republic to be brought 
into this relation to the just? Hu- 
man culture may be defined as the 
process by which man enters into 
conscious relation to the god-like in 
general, whether under the form of 
the true, the realized just, the good, 
or the beautiful. This may be 
regarded as the end of human exis- 
And if culture is the end of 
life, then education is the art which 
teaches man how to cultivate himself. 
For it may be said, in passing, that 
an education may be conferred upon 
man, as it may be even on brutes, but 
culture must be acquired by the in- 
dividual. 


tence. 


But while culture must be 
acquired, it is conditioned by educa- 
tion. The latter provides the imple- 
ments of human culture by conferringa 
mastery over the “*technique” in which 
the products of culture have been 
handed down from former ages, and 
in which the new additions of the 
present are handed 
generations. 


down to future 


This “technique” is 
and arbitrary, 
accessible the indi- 
vidual only through an individual 


teacher. 


conventional and 


therefore to 
a 
The ,answer, therefore, to 
the question. how shall a citizen enter 
into a conscious relation to the just, 
so that he may be governed by the 
just from within, is contained in the 
single phrase, “through culture.” But 
this is conditioned by education. 
Hence, if the very existence of the 
republic depends upon a majority of 
the citizens being governed by the 
just from within, that is, being self- 
governed, and the possibility of this 
depends upon culture, and culture 
depends upon education—the act of 
self-culture—then the very existence of 
the republic depends upon education : 
a conclusion fully understood and 
realized by the founders of the re- 
public one hundred years ago. 

But education is only a condition 
precedent to culture, it is not culture 
itself, it is only the possibility of cul- 
ture. It confers a mastery over the 
technique of human intelligence. This 
technique, conventional and inaceessi- 
ble to the individual except through 
the intervention of a teacher, is never- 
theless the common element which 
holds, as it were, in solution the en- 
tire consciousness of the whole 
human race. 

A mastery over this technique ele- 
vates the individual above the four 
physical elements into this, the fifth. 
the spiritual element of his existence. 
By it he is declared of age, and entering 
upon his majority he enters into the 
—_ and glorious inheritance _ be- 
| queathed to him by the race for his 
| spiritual sustenance. But the pecu- 
| liarity that requires our attention here 
\is, that this technique is common— 
common to all the many forms under 
| which the products of human _intelli- 
, 





{ 





gence present themselves; and as 
such it is the proper content of edu- 
cation in the strict sense in which 
that term is here employed. This is 
the education of the common school— 
common in the sense that it is for all, 
accessible to all; common in the 
sense that it teaches what is common 
to all—culture—and thus needed by 
all; and finally common in the 
sense that it is maintained by all, out 
of a common fund to which contribu- 
tion is made by all. Accessible to 
all; it All are 
potential citizens of the republic, and 
in this character alone are they 
known to the republic. From all 
alike the republic demands obedience 
to its laws. To all alike it has to ren- 
der a knowledge of that law possible. 
From all alike it demands that they 
shall govern themselves. To all alike 
it has to render the culture possible, 
through which 
ment is achieved. It excludes none. 
The conduct or behavior of the indi- 
vidual alone can exclude him, and as 
we deal with potential instead ofactual 
citizens, this ought not to exclude, 
but only transfer him from the school 
to the reformatory. 

It teaches what is common to all 
culture. The Catholic, the Protes- 
tant, the Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, 
the Democrat, the Liberal, the Radi- 
cal, the German, the Irishman, the 
Dutchman, the yellow man, the black 
man, have not each a different mode 
of spelling the English language, 
the language of the law, but one and 
the same 


excludes none. 


alone self-govern- 


mode. ‘They have not 
grammar of the 

but the same 
They have not each a 
different geography or technique of 
commerce, but all the same. They 
have the same technique of mathemat- 


each a different 
English language, 


grammar. 


ics, of logic, of mechanics, of as- 
tronomy, of chemistry, of botany—in 
a word the same technique for all the 
products of human inteligence. 
element which 
In this 
To 
the State it renders the exercise of an 
essential function possible, and to the 
citizen it renders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from 
either point of view it is an institution 
of the State, founded in the final end 
of the State, and therefore to be main- 
tained by the State. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, 
Mr. President, that they who think 
this too much, and the expense too 
great, ought to find comfort in the 
reflection that a life spent in mak- 
ing a living, and in accumulating 
property, has for its final result zero. 
Nationally, this question was solved 
and demonstrated by our predecess- 
ors—the predecessors of the State 
of Missouri—the aborigines. They 


It is this common 
the common school teaches. 
it performs a two-fold service. 
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lived to make a living. The end of 
their life was not culture, but to live. 
They wasted no precious property 
upon education to render cul- 
ture possible. They paid no 
school-tax. They vested nothing— 
nothing but the smutch of their smoke 
upon the walls of the caves of our 
State. This they left. This is their 
monument—a smutch. 

On the other hand, they who think 
this too little, ought to remember that 
the purpose for which the State ex- 
ists is to render justice possible for 
the individual man. To enable a 
just man to do an honest deed with- 
out let or hindrance. But the State 
does not do the deed for the man. 

—._ +28 


WHITHER DO WE TEND ? 











DITOR American Fournal of 

Education: The last No. of 
your Journal has just reached my 
study, cargoed with rich mental 
freight. This journal would be repu- 
table to any city in Europe, or 
America. Query: Would it not be 
more comely and convenient for ézzd- 
ing, if the length and breadth should be 
contracted and its pages increased? I 
know that the shadows of some of the 
building presented on the present sur- 
face requires much space, so let the sug- 
gestion pass for what it is worth. The 
themes of literature, mental, moral 
and physical progress, twine about 
my heart, as the forest vine around 
the forest oak. I believe with E. 
Burke, ** That education is the chief 
defense of nations,” and with the 
sweet Hannah More, ** That unedu- 
cated mind is educated vice;” and 
with the lamented A. Hamilton, 
‘“‘ That virtue and intelligence are the 
strong bulwarks of Republics.” 

Ours is an age of grand activities 
and progress, Excelsior, New York's 
motto, is becoming the watchword of 
our nation. But unless our schools 
and families can be purified, and ele- 
vated to greater heights of moral and 
mental refinement, our ship of state 
will strand upon concealed rocks 
hungry for their prey ! 

The only family rw/e known to me 
is, the children rule the parents! 
Mothers in hurried haste to manufac- 
ture women out of their female 
juveniles spoil many a lovely pattern. 

Did any ever sing sweeter than 
that angel woman, Mrs Sigourney. of 
mother’s responsibility? ‘* This tells 
to mothers what a holy charge is 
theirs—with what a kingly power 
their love might rule the fountain of 
the new born mind, warn them to 
wake at early dawn, and sow good 
seed before the world doth sow its 
tares.” 

International inter-communication 
is inspirited with new life. The pop- 
ulous empires of China and Japan 





have caught the flame of the times, | 





and are in a hurried race in the right 
direction, even hunting American 
shores for purposes of education, 
science, on strong and elastic pinions, 
is hovering over the grand army of 
progress, cheering it forward. At 
her whisper the iron horse speeds his 
way, and the muleteer of Darien 
sta.ls amazed as the cars fly by him 
tvit their ponderous trains freighted 
with the wealth and luxury of the 
glove. The camel driver of Suez 
hears his neigh, sees his rapid march, 
and flies to the desert, thinking no 
doubt, the gods have come down to 
earth! The stupid Cossack is aroused 
into life by the tread of his iron feet ! 
Time and space are being blotted out ! 
At the command of science, the fluid- 
flames leap to earth in mad mood, 
and dance for a moment upon the 
wires of innumerable telegraphs. and 
then dive to the bottom of old ocean, 
and light up even his benighted and 
gloom-covered corners with the flash- 
ing ideas of men! ‘science and civil- 
ization have kindled their fires in 
every land. and the globe is illumin- 
ated by their bright splendors. Ignor- 
ance and superstition wrap their 
mantles about them and fly to the 
deserts of central Asia and Africa, 
pursued by steam and lightning. But 
whither strayest thou, O fugitive pen. 
Mr. Editor, may your truly merit- 
orious journal find an abiding place 
around every reading hearth-stone. 


Jas. A. BuTLER. 
HELENA, ARK., Dec. 20, 1872. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES 








HE custom of devoting years of 

the most precious period of life 
to the acquisition of languages, . has 
always seemed to me an error in the 
popular system of education. The 
mental training it affords is certainly 
of value; but could the mind not be 
directed in other departments of study 
more pleasing to the majority of pu- 
pils, more improving to the mental 
powers, and giving more knowledge 
of intrinsic utility. The cultivation of 
the memory, at the expense of the 
higher faculties of the mind, is often 
the consequence, and originality of 
thought by this means prevented. The 
first object of education being the 
forming of the character, both men- 
tally and morally, it should be the care 
of instructors to lead the pupil to pur- 
sue study, not as a task, but as a 
pleasure—to see the grandeur and 
beauty comprehended in the princi- 
ples of whatever department of study 
he may be attempting. Natural 
Science affords such a vast field for 
thought, reflection, investigation, and 
for gratitude to God, that I think it 
cannot be over-estimated as a means 
of ennobling and enlarging the mind, 
as well as developing the moral fa- 


culties of the soul. Whocan be 





familiar with the harmony and gran- 
deur of the laws of nature which con- 
trol this vast universe, from the myr- 
of orbs moving in their mystic 
cycles in the remote regions of space 
to the tiny floweret blooming at our 
feet, and not feel an awe, a devout 
reverence and love for that Omnipo- 
tent One, who spoke all these objects 
into being. 

The study of the English poets 
should receive, I think, far more at- 
tention in schools than it .usually 
does. If rightly directed by teach- 
ers, this not only strengthens our 
noblest facilities of mind, but quick- 
ens our higher moral feelings, and 
purifies the imagination and taste. 


My own experience in teaching has 
taught me that girls, of even tender 
years, can be made to see the fancies 
of even Milton, as if spread out in 
panoramic view before the eye. 
Other poets, less grand in imagery 
perhaps, but more feeling—touching 
the heart more tenderly and loving- 
ly—can be appreciated with less help 
from a teacher. 

Biography is another subject 
which, it seems to me, should receive 
more attention in schools, particularly 
with a younger class of pupils. Many 
of the greatest intellects the world 
has ever known, have drawn their 
first inspirations of fame from the 
lines of poetry they have read and 
admired in early childhood. I might 
enumerate instances, were I not ex- 
tending this article beyond its design- 
ed limits. 

I cannot but think that many a 
noble genius has been extinguished 
amid the antiquated pages of classical 
lore—lore rich in noble thought and 
fancy, but buried so deep beneath 
the mouldering rubbish of ages that 
the aspiring young mind and soul 
faint and famish many times ere it 
is reached. 

Although this herculean labor, to 
obtain from abroad what we have in 
the most munificent profusion at our 
very doors, seems so palpable an 
absurdity, yet I will not presume to 
raise my feeble voice, in defiance of 
the opinions of so many great minds, 
so far as to express a wholesale con- 
demnation of the study of dead lan- 
guages. For young men designed 
for the learned professions, and who 
have many years to give to digging 
into the graves of antiquity, it may 
be different. 

It was my intention, in writing 
on this subject, to confine myself 
to a few thoughts on the prac- 
tice of crowding into the few years 
usually allotted to girls in school, the 
Latin, and some two or three modern 
languages; but I will not dilate on a 
subject so obvious to every thinking 
and scrupulous educator—I will not 
say so obvious to every thinking mind, 


for I meet men of talent and educa- 
tion many times, who surprise me by 
wishing their daughters to take a 
portion of their slender period of time 
in school (embracing usually the 
years from eight or ten to seventeen). 
for the acquisition of several langua- 
ges, when in reality they can scarcely 
do justice to their own. Music ne- 
cessarily requires a large proportion 
of time, for one who would become a 
proficient in that most desirable 
accomplishment. The knowledge 
of the French language is desirable, 
not only the translation, but the abil- 
ity to speak it; yet even this ought 
not to be undertaken, without ample 
time to fully accomplish the task. 
VirGinta Norwoop. 
Opelousas, La. 
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CURIVUS FACTS ABOUT WORDS, 





ARSH_ tells us that the number 
of English words not yet obso- 
ldéte, but found in good authors, or in 
approved usage by correct speakers, 
including the nomenclature of science 
and the arts, does not probably fall 
short of one hundred thousand. A 
large portion of these words, however, 
do not enter into the living speech, 
the common language of daily and 
hourly thought. Some celebrated 
English-and American orators have 
been able, upon occasions, to summon 
at their command one-half of this vast 
array of words. although they habitu- 
ally content themselves with a much 
less imposing display of verbal forc 
Few writers or speakers use as mai 
as ten thousand words; ordinary pei 
sons of fair intelligence not abov 
three or four thousand. If a scholar 
were to be required to name, without 
examination, the authors whose Eng- 
lish vocabulary was the largest, he 
would probably specify the all-em- 
bracing Shakespeare and the all- 
knowing Milton; and yet, in all the 
works of the great dramatist there oc- 
cur not more than fifteen thousand 
words, in the poems of Milton not 
above eight thousand. The Old 
Testament uses but 5,642 words. The 
whole number of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic symbols does not exceed eight 
hundred, and the entire Italian oper- 
atic vocabulary is said to be scarcely 
more extensive. 





PLEASE to communicate freely 
with the editor on any topics of gen- 
eral public. interest in connection 
with your schools, your difficulties— 
if you have any—your needs, defects 
of the school law, institutes, an in- 
creased interest, or the lack of inter- 
est, exhibitions, etc., etc. Always 
glad to hear from school officers, 
teachers, pupils and other friends of 
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A SHEER NECESSITY. 


E read the morning paper. 

with its paragraph after para- 
graph of accounts of disasters and 
crimes, and fancy for one moment 
that the former days were better than 
these. But the next moment’s reflec- 
tion convinces us that we are simply 
reading the telegraph, which 
brings us accounts gathered each day 
from all the four-quarters of the 
globe, instead of as formerly, from the 
few hundred miles immediately 
around us. We live in and with the 
whole continent, andthe whole world, 
instead of forming part 
one or 
One result 
facilities for 
an immense 
tion in all 


of 
city. 
increased 
communication 


a 
insignificant town 
of these 
is 

increase of competi- 
trades and professions. 
Instead of competing with the few 
others of like pursuit with ourselves 
in one town or city, we find ourselves 

daily and hourly competition with 
the whole world. Monopoly is a 
Another result, 
soriewhat dependent on the preced- 
ing, is the 
all kinds of 
are 


thing of the past. 


rapidity 
work, 


required in 
Where 
capable of 


there 


many perfor n- 


ing any task, the most rapid workers | 


it, and the others will 
take the second place. Hence the 
immense multiplication in our day 
of technical schools. The man who 
is to be a civil engineer, for instance, 
must start in his profession with a 
mastery of its details of execution 
which was formerly acquired only 
by those who had had years of prac- 
tice, if he expects to gain any position 
in it. 

Teaching is no exception to the 
rule. 


will obtain 


have mastered that, in theory at least, | 
before he enters upon the actual 
work. Now, one of the chief tasks of 
Normal Schools is to teach this 
technique. The graduates of Nor- 


“as if they knew what they were 
about.” They 





We cannot allow time in the | 
school-room for the teacher to learn the | wish to say of a translation from 
technique of his profession. He must | celebrated German scholar and edu-| 


"appearance in the October number 
‘of the Fournal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy. 
Dr. 
mal Schools go to work at the start | 
| science. 
waste no time in| 





have worked in the past, and they | The translation is what we have 
do not, therefore, waste time in try-| been desiring for years, and we re° 
ing plans which were long ago) peat, no real teacher can afford to be 
wr, | proved to be of no value. No com-| without it, as no scientific treatise on 
munity can afford to be without | the subject, in English, exists. 
them, and their services are asked for Teh mite ol tent 
at high salaries. The competition of | OUR PREMIUMS. 
different cities and States makes an | OR twelve subscribers, at $1.50, 
active demand for good teachers. | cash in advance, we send Weé- 
Good teachers this State must have. | s¢er’s Unabridged Dictionary ; par- 
She cannot afford to be behind other | ordering pay express charges 
States.in her educational facilities-| from our office. For eight subscri- 
If she does not train her own senile Lhery at $1.50,-we send Webster’s 
ers, she must import them, as she | Counting House Dictionary; parties 
has done, from other States that do/| ordering pay express charges. 
train their teachers, and must pay a| For four subscribers we send “ Sy- 
proportionally higher salary to draw | pher’s Art of Teaching,” a book 
these teachers away from home. teacher and school officer 
Is there anything the West needs | ought to have; sent, post paid. 
more than educated labor to develop | 
her unused riches—her 


| ties 


| every 


For ¢wo subscribers we send, post 
uninvested | paid, Webster’s Pocket Dictionary ; 
capital of lead, andiron, and coal, and just the thing to have by you always, 
of fertile land? Is there anything more | asa * 
necessary than the best of teachers for | 
our Public Schools? 


pocket companion.” 

“end in the * clubs,” large or small, 
Is there any-| and, after reading the good things in 
thing more imperatively necessary—|the Yournal, loan it to others, who 
made so by the competition of the | need to be posted as to what is being 
age, by the railroad and the tele-| done to promote and advance our pub- 
graph—than schools where those who | lic school system in the West and 
are to be her teachers shall be thor-| 
oughly trained for their work? 


>outh. 
The people need only to 
formed as to what should be 


be in- 

One of the greatest necessities for any | 
State is a set of Normal Schools, and 
that State blindly shuts its eyes to 
the signs of the times that refuses to 
make liberal provision for them. It 
is like the ostrich that hides its head | 
in the sand, fancying itself safe and | 
wise, till it finds itself caught by its 
pursuers. 
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BUOKS FUR TEACHERS. 


done to 
induce them to act, and—our friends 
|Ssay—the circulation of this JOURNAL 
is the best way to convey the needed 
information. Circulate it. 
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GUING To JAPAN, 


ALPH WALDO EMERSON, 


at the banquet given by the mer- 


R’ 


| chants of Boston to the Japanese Com- 
| missioners, referred them to Dr. Wm. 


EACHERS have little time for | T, Harris, Superintendent of the St. 
reading, and therefore what they | 


| Louis Public Schools, for information 
read must be as solid and condensed | on this subject in this country, saying 
as possible. If one will take much | that he knew of no person who could 
nourishment in a short time, he will | « advise better on the subject.” 
not make a meal of saw-dust, or even| It seems they were so favorably 
of crushed wheat, but he will seck| impressed that they not only con- 
for and devour the strongest food in| sulted Dr. Harris, but have now en- 
the shortest compass. |gaged several of the teachers in St. 

So much preparatory to what we | Louis to go to Japan as instructors. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


MONG the important questions 
pressing for discussion and solu- 
tion in connection with Public | 
School | 
Some interesting facts 
bearing upon this subject have been | 


a| 





‘cator, which has just made its first | 


our 
School system, is this one of 
Libraries. 


We refer to the book of) 
Karl Rosenkraz, of Koenigs- 
berg, on Pedagogy or teaching as a 
For books on teaching as a 


science, we must at present look to |+,;.+ Conventions held lately. 


brought out in the Congressional Dis-| 


and where all children can be supplied. At 
the time he left Michigan the library sys- 
tem there was flourishing, though occa- 
sionally subjected to restrictions by legis- 
lators. As to the value of libraries, the 
speaker said he could invariably select 
book-readers, in schools, by reason of their 
superior intelligence, their correct lan- 
guage, etc. If I take a contract to educate 
so many children, to furnish so much in- 
struction for so much money; I would buy 
books, as well as employ teachers, and then 
the State would be flooded with intelli- 
gence. After giving suggestions as to 
making libraries attractive, and urging the 
necessity of so doing, the speaker said that 
the little library in the institution with 
which he is connected is invaluable as a 
means of instruction. 

Prof. Bailey said that 
In order to send pupils to the library 
we must have a library to send them to. 

In England, and in several of the States, 
laws have been enacted authorizing the 
levy of taxes for founding and maintaining 
free public libraries. 

By act of Parliament, any town in Eng- 
land or Scotland containing five thousand 
inhabitants, may levy for the purpose af 
a tax of a penny in the pound (equivalent, 
in our money, to a litte over four mills on 

the dollar) whenever a majority of the tax- 
payers vote for the same. 

In this country there has been some in- 
judicious legislation for the establishment 
of public libraries. Several States appro- 
priated money or levied taxes for the put- 
chase of books, making no provision for 
utilizing or preserving the books when 
bought. <A host of district libraries were 
established, but a few years saw their con- 
tents scattered to the four winds. The 
books did good in their day, and the ex- 
perience of failure was not earned for 
nothing. Later laws are full of wisdom, 
and produce the grandest results. 

Massachusetts and other New England 
States authorize the citizens of cities, towns 
and villages to tax themselves without limit 
for library purposes. 

Ohio limits the library tax to large cities, 
and to the rate of one-tenth of a mill on 
the dollar. 

Michigan appropriates her county fines 
to the use of libraries. 

Illinois authorizes the levy of one mill 
on the dollar in all incorporated cities. 

New York State, by a late law, permits 
cities, towns and villages to raise money 
at the rate of one dollar for each of their 
legal voters for the foundation of libraries, 
and fifty cents annually thereafter to main- 
tain them. 

Under these laws there are flourishing 
institutions established in nearly all the 
principal cities in England and Scotland; 
while, in our country, Boston and a ma- 
jority of the cities and villages of Massa- 
| chusetts, Cincinnati and Cleveland in Ohio, 
| Detroit in Michigan, and other minor 
places, have free libraries supported by 
taxatior. All of them’ are flourishing, 
some of them are already great. Chicago 
|is about to open one; New York State has 








learning the little things upon the the Germans, and every one which 
practice of which depends so much finds its way into English should be 
economy of time inthe school-room, the property of 
and hence the success of the teacher. | teacher. 
Their scholars go directly to work 


every American 


, is noteasy to read, but no teacher can 
and are kept at work. They know rise from the perusal of the first 
what other communities are doing chapters, already in print, without 


The translation referred to | 


in other schools, and they spare no | knowing that he has gained ideas so | 


effortto keep their own up to that! broad and comprehensive that they 
standard. They have been taught will help him in every detail of daily 
how different theories of education work. 


| larger scope is given to the inquiring mind, 


Dr. J. M. Gregory, of the Illinois (aa eacgphahapaaghaeidnanetandagany 
Industrial University, said that | Sareiaer eane aps: of He good. etenite. 

4 | Missouri, with other Western and South- 
much to ‘ern States, lags behind in this race for en- 
the /fbrary as to the schools and colleges. | lightenment. If it be true that libraries 
He gave facts relating to the library system | are the highest of educators; if it be true, 
of Michigan, by which it appeared that the and I believe no one denies it, that it is the 
district library system is superior to the duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
township system. The best of all libraries tion of its children at public cost, then let 
is the family library, by which the children | all friends of education unite in the en- 
will be tempted at all times to read. Next | Remekt to obtain from our Legislatures 
comes the district library system, where a | such a law as will sprinkle these States all 

Lear with Public School Libraries. 


He owed his scholarship as 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 





E. are under many obligations 
to our friends who have fur- 
nished reports of the proceedings of 
the State and District Educational 
Conventions recently held. We 
should like to publish them, if we 
had room—or a part of them at least. 
We present in this issue two pa- 
pers, discussing ably some of the 
more important questions bearing 
upon certain phases of the subject. 
We hope they will be carefully read. 
We have others on hand which we 
shall present as we can find room. 
Many of the leading dailies are not 
only willing, but anxious, to publish 
articles, if they are worth it, on the 
question, ‘‘How best to make our 
Public Schools more efficient.” 

In fact, the whole press of the 
country begin to realize the impor- 
tance of the public school system as 
essential to their own success. 

An ignorant people neither read 
nor pay for a newspaper. Ignorance 
is a non-productive element, except in 
the direction of criminality. It con- 
sumes little, and pays for nothing. 

We wish the whole teaching fra- 
ternity would avail themselves of the 
facilities afforded to give the people 
information by the local press, and so 
reach the millions at home. Try it. 


— -2® ee -- 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 





E make the following extract 

from the eloquent address of 

Capt. James B. Eads, delivered be- 

fore the Academy of Science at a 
recent meeting in St. Louis: 

The civilization of to-day is in reality 
mainly founded upon our knowledge and 
application of physical science. To this 
cause are we almost wholly indebted for 
the superior refinements, methods of life, 
and multiplicity of appliances for increas- 
ing our happiness. Nor does the glory of 
science end with these magnificent and 
tangible evidences of her power. To her 
is chiefly due that moral force which char- 
acterizes civilized life. She pervades all 
departments of intellectual labor, and all 
theories and forms, whether of law, com- 
merce, agriculture, social economy or gov- 
ernment, are subjected in some measure to 
her crucial tests. Even Sacred Writ ac- 
cepts just such interpretation as her inex- 
orable laws demand. Through her teach- 
ings we are learning to correctly estimate 
the value of experiment and observation, 
and to demand that evidence shall precede 
belief. Already has the startling fact 
dawned upon the human understanding, 
that man’s welfare on earth is wholly de- 
pendent upon his implicit observance of 
certain immutable laws; and only through 
the most perfect knowledge of these can he 
hope to yield that invariable obedience 
which secures the highest degree of human 
happiness. Science, which we have been 
too prone to look upon simply as a means 
of advancing our material prosperity, here 
proves our friend in a higher cause. She 
alone can unfold these vital laws, to man. 

Her domain, embracing as it does the 
entire cosmos, is so boundless however, 
and the mental scope and lifetime of man 





so limited, that it is only by some judicious 
co-operative system, in which individuals 
confine themselves to special departments | 
of investigation, and in which careful re- | 
cords are preserved to convey to future} 
workers their observations and discoveries, | 
that mankind can hope to attain the earli- | 
est possible insight into all of the mysteries | 
of nature. | 
“One science only will our genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 

We see, therefore, the importance of en- 
couraging such institutions as this, where 
investigations in all departments of natural 
and physical science may receive such aids 
through experiment, demonstration and 
observation, as genius when fostered by 
wealth can accomplish, and where the re- 
cords of the past, and the details of present | 
discoveries in the world of science can be 
temptingly placed within the reach of every 
inquirer. 

What purer philanthropy can we con- 
ceive of than that which has for its aim} 
the most thorough instruction of our fel- 
low men in the comprehensive knowledge 
of those unalterable moral and physical 
laws, on the observance of which, and 
their proper application, depends the ame- 
lioration of mankind? This is the noble 
purpose of your institution. 

The acquisition of wealth usually 
quenches man’s love for his fellow. The 
pursuit of knowledge, on the contrary, 
awakens one of his noblest attributes. The 
cultivation of the mind inspires the wish 
to benefit our neighbor; and the desire in- 
creases in proportion as knowledge sup- 
plies the power to elevate and improve his 
condition. 


ON TIME, 








We have received the following 
note in regard to the next meeting of 
the National Educational Associa- 
tion : 

StaTE House, New Haven, Conn., 
January Ist, 1873. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held in Elmira, New York, on the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th days of August, 1873. Free return 
tickets are already promised on the N. Y. 
& Erie and the other Railroads centering 
in Elmira. A cordial invitation to hold 
the meeting in that city has been received, 
signed by the Mayor and Aldermen, and 
sixty-five prominent citizens, including 
Judges, Editors, Presidents of Banks, Cler- 
gymen, Lawyers, and the officers of the 
Elmira College. A warmer welcome was 
never promised to the Association. No 
effort will be spared to render this meeting 
interesting and profitable. A large attend- 
ance is anticipated. Details as to Railroad 
and Hotel facilities, topics and lectures, will 
be seasonably given. 


Birpsey GRANT NORTHROP, 
S. H. WuiTe, President. 
Sec., Peoria, Ill. 
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PRIZE FOR MAP DRAWING. 








HERE was considerable sharp 

but pleasant competition for the 
first prize offered some time since for 
the best specimens of map drawing. 
Pupils from Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas, Iowa and Missouri, sent in 
specimens—some of them very fine 
—but Master V. C. Dean, of St. 
Louis, taking all things into consider- 
ation presented the dest specimens, 





and of course took the prize. 





WOMEN AS TEACHERS, { 


BY GRACE C. BIBB. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4.] 
who have the power to purchase im- 
proved education for girls, i. e., par- 
ents, is most essential, for without 
the formation of such a demand all 
efforts to improve the intellectual 
training of women must ultimate- 
ly prove Mrs. Faw- 
cett has previously shown that the 
present demand, proceeding as it 
does, from persons interested in edu- 
cation and sociology, or from girls 
and young women, painfully con- 
scious of their own educational de- 
fects, does not, because unaccompa- 
nied by the purchasing power, con- 
stitute what is known in political 
science as an effectual demand. In 
the absence of a sufficient educational 
basis, we may readily infer that there 
will probably be less original thought 
manifested by women than by men, 
even if we remember that much of 
the so-called original thought of the 
age is original only with Aristotle or 
Plato. The investigation of the topics 
of thought by the majority of women 
results in idle re-discovery and valu- 
less re-statement, because the num- 
ber of women really prepared to sum 
up the results of previous thought— 
to know even where originality is no 
longer possible—is at present very 
small, and is composed almost wholly 
of those who have prosecuted their 
study from pure love of knowledge, 
often under great disadvantages, aris- 
ing from insufficient previous train- 
ing, and from the occupation of their 
best hours by continuous effort in 
other directions necessary for their 
own support. Notwithstanding all 
disadvantages, however, the power of 
women in this country was so evi- 
dent, even so long ago as the visit of 
Dr. Tocqueville, that we find this 
most philosophic observer saying, in 
his “‘Democracy in America:” “If I 
were asked to what cause I would 
attribute the singular prosperity and 
growing force of this people, I would 
answer, ‘To the superiority of their 
women.’” We find that, notwithstan- 
ding many 








abortive.” 


disadvantages _ readily 
admitted, women are doing the work 
of pure teaching to the entire satis- 
faction of superintendents, who are 
most nearly interested, because they 
are personally responsible directors 
of agencies, and because upon them 
are directly reflected the successes and 
failures of their teachers, men who 
presumably have sufficient regard for 
their own interests to employ none 
but competent agents; still the ques- 
tion occurs, do women possess the 
administrative ability requisite for the 
management of large schools, for the 
organization, discipline and moral 
training of pupils, for the direction 
and proper,estimation of the work of 





assistants. I shall waste no time in 
remarks upon the inherent peculiari- 
ties of the feminine nature, either for 
the purpose of proving, or of disprov- 
ing, ability in this direction ; if woman 
is incapable of managing schools she 
will certainly not be found managing 
them, and if she is found managing 
them successfully, the argument from 
natural disqualification fails. The 
example of one woman who does her 
work thoroughly and well—I do not 
say as wellasa man, for there are 
many men weak in instruction, in- 
efficient in discipline, whose work 
would be a poor criterion for that of 
any woman of ability—but absolutely 
well is of more value in the practical 
solution of the educational problem 
than were twenty disquisitions on the 
woman’s power to accomplish what 
she has never attempted. 

The higher positions in the profess- 
ion have, within avery few years and 
in a comparatively small number of 
places, been opened to women, but 
with such limitatioris that her occu- 
pation as yet of any place usually 
filled by a man, both in the opinion 
of the majority and in fact, places her 
at once in a position of suflerance, 
while her efforts, however well di- 
rected, are regarded by the many 
either as clever burlesque or as dis- 
creet imitation. These positions 
can, in no true sense, be said to be 
open to women until the filling of 
them shall become a question only of 
the fitness of individuals, to-day it 
involves conditions much more un- 
satisfactory. Even where the admis- 
sion of women to principalships, let 
us say, has in a measure often been 
accomplished, there has often been 
manifested a species of opposition to 
her, a fault-finding with her work, 
simply because her work, which if 
she were not of greater than ordinary 
strength, reacted upon her most un- 
favorably, producing according to the 
nature of her mental constitution, its 
greater or less subserviency, and insis- 
tence upon her own methods, con- 
tinued until she has become, to use 
the expressive phrase of New Eng- 
land, ‘‘set in her ways,” or on the 
other hand, a striving to adopt into 
their entirety and to the loss of her 
own intellectual freedom, methods 
which, unsuited to her work and to 
her mind, lessen most materially her 
efficiency—this has been the tenden- 
cy ; but spite of it, spite of difficulties 
of preparation, spite of the predjudice 
which would keep from her places of 
responsibility and profit, and when 
no longer able to withhold, would 
render them as valueless as may be, 
women are found in numerous 
places, filling with honor various 
positions in the profession, but re- 
cently regarded as appertaining ex- 


clusively to men. A few Eastern 
towns have elected women members 
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of their school boards (following 
the exmple of the city of London) ; 
a few western counties have elected 
women superindents of schools, while 
a few cities have given to them in- 
valuable opportunities of manifesting 
whatever ability to direct, control or ex- 
ecute, they might be endowed withal. 
It is to these cities, probably the best 
exponents of the Public school sys- 
tem of this country, that we must 
look for examples of what women with 
fair opportunities may accomplish. 


The wisdom shown in the general 
management of our own city schools 
has come to be so widely recognized 
that it is only in the nature and fit- 
ness of things that it should be ac- 
knowledged on a college platform by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and this 
wisdom has been manifested in no 
direction more strikingly than in the 
encourgement it has given to the 
efforts of the women of the St. Louis 
schools. The Normal School, whose 
plan and organization have been the 
a woman, sent 
schools, during the nine years of 
Miss Brackett’s wise administration, 
an army of young women, (many of 
whom have risen to the highest 
places of their profession), who have 


work of into the 


carried into their work an exactness, 
a knowledge of the limits of methods, 
as well as of their use, a love of truth, 
an enthusiam to which we stand to- 
day deeply indebted, and upon which 
we may rely as a material guarantee 
of future prosperity. The recent 
election to the principalship of a first- 
class school of a lady who, a | previ- 
ously connected therewith, €ould in 
no sense be said to have grown up 
with the school, was an expression of 
a confidence in the administrative 
ability of woman which was the le- 
gitimate outgrowth of previous most 
successful experiment. The Eliot 
and Laclede, with a large number of 
most excellent schools of second and 
third grade, are open to your inspec- 
tion. It were mére waste of time to 
compare them with other schools, or 
to appeal to official statements for 
proof of their success. 

The schools of New York, by the 
peculiarity of their organization, offer 
abundant scope to woman’s ability, 
and a personal examination of the 
workings of some of them, containing 
more pupils than any of our gram- 
mar schools, and under the sole 
charge of women, would, I am sure, 
serve to give a new direction to the 
thoughts of many who at present 
doubt woman’s executive ability. 

In Chicago women are extensively 
employed as principals of indepen- 
dent primary schools, and to a lim- 
ited extent as principals of grammar 
grades of their work; in the latter) 
position the superintendent says: 





before the fire of October, 1871. At 
the beginning of the present year the 
experiment was renewed in one of 
our best grammar schools; so far 
everything betokens success. During 
the few months of previous trial, the 
schools under female principals 
were in all respects as well conduc- 
ted as others. In discipline and in- 
struction, sofar as I could jndge, they 
were in no respect inferior to others. 
As principals of independent primary 
schools, the 
marked—nor 


success of ladies is 
should I 
any change in our present policy 
since we are abundantly satisfied of 
woman’s 
schools.” 


desire to see 


ability to manage such 


In Cleveland the success of ladies 
as teachers was so marked, as I have 
heretofore shown, that they were 
made principals of schools; not only 
principals of schools, but also super- 
intendents of primary instruction. 
Ot their work in these departments 
Mr. Rickoff writes, as recently as the 
29th ultimo: “I say without hesita- 
tion that the executive ability of 
women whom we have employed as 
principals of schools is fully equal to 
that of the men who preceded them— 
equal, indeed, to that of any man 
whom I have known in like posi- 
tions. In regard to the ladies em- 
ployed in the supervision of the lower 
grades, I must say, I have never seen 
Mr. R’s. 
experience, as we all know, is both 
extensive and valuable. I quote 
further from the last report of the 


Cleveland schools as follows: 


better work than their’s.” 


I am gratified to report the continued 
and even increasing success of the experi- 
ment of putting women at the head of all 
the Grammar and Primary Schools. What 
was said last vear may be now repeated 
with still greater emphasis, because justi- 
fied by another twelve months’ experience. 
It cannot be denied that our schoo are 
more efficiently governed and more thor- 
oughly taught than when there was a man 
at the head of every house. The improve- 
ment in the respect and attention paid by 
the older pupiis to their teachers is remark- 
able. Classes of boys corresponding to 
some that in times past drove one Princi- 
pal after another from his post, are to-day 
so quiet, orderly and studious, that it is 
often wondered that their predecessors 
should ever have given any trouble. This 
is true, not of one school alone, but of 
every school formerly distinguished for its 
insubordination. What physical force 
failed to control, subtler intiuences have 
completely mastered. It might be sup- 
posed, as indeed it has sometimes been 
asserted, that the more equable and thor- 
ough government of the schools to-day is 
owing to greater watchfulness on the part 
of the Superintendent and his assistants 
to check the first signs of insubordination 
in the senior classes, and to the greater 
severity exercised in cases of discipline; 
but the fact is that fewer scholars of the 


advanced grades are referred to the office, | 


and that less rigor is necessary than for- 
merly. 

The more tidy and tasteful school rooms 
occupied by the higher classes, the cleaner 
halls, the better-ordered school premises, 
the quieter neighborhoods, display the ex- 
ercise of that faculty which belongs espe- 
cially to refined and educated women, to 
so-direct the minor details of school gov- 
ernment that the control of masses seems 
so easy that it requires little or no effort. 


press disorder by the display of force, are 
not so watchful to prevent, nor has habit 
made them so keen to detect the incipient 
steps of misrule. Hence it is that they are 
more frequently compelled to resort to the | 
rod, while with women of the class of| 
whom I have spoken, its necessity seldom 
or never suggests itself. 

The fact that a principal of a school does 
not, and indeed can not, rely upon the 
more violent means of pice | discipline, 
exercises a very perceptible influence to 
restrain resort to corporal punishment 
through all the lower grades. Where the 
whip is frequently employed in the senior 
classes, it is natural that the subordinate 
and less experienced teachers should ap- 
peal to it with little hesitation. Notin the 
habit of using it herself, the principal is 
slow to advise its use by others. Hence it 
is that the moral power of our school or- 
ganization is opposed to the use of the rod, 
except in extreme cases. 

There was one consideration, not with- | 
out weight in the discussion which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the scheme of 
reorganization, the wisdom of which is 
demonstrated in the experience of other 
cities. The principals of schools not un- | 
frequently manipulate ward caucuses to | 
secure the nomination of friends for | 
Boards of Education, in order that they | 
may themselves secure a tenure of office | 
entirely independent of their merits as 
school-masters. In some cities the legisla- 
tion of the school authorities is controlled | 
by their employees, and those who have 
the appointing power are themselves the | 
creatures of those who hold or who seek | 
appointment. | 





| 


We have, I think, sufficient proof | 
then that there are some women able | 
both to teach and to administer the | 


| 
affairs of large schools, to do both as | 


well as the present condition of edu-| 
cation demands that they shall be | 
done by any one; and we must per-| 
ceive that, in consequence of difficul- | 
ties of preparation, of the vitiated 
condition of public taste, and of much 
covert antagonism from those who 
control the sentiment of the profession, 
to say nothing of the open opposition | 
of many employers of labor, the ac- 
complishment of these results has 
been a work of much more difficulty 
than would be indicated by equal re- 
sults attendant upon the labor of men. 

I certainly do not draw an unwar- 
rantable inference from facts if I con- 
clude that, as we have some very 
trustworthy evidence of success of 
women in that department of edu- 
cation requiring executive ability, 
and evidence of failure; 
and since it is very unlikely, on a 
mere calculation of chances, that all 
the executive ability of 


no 


woman is 
| centered in three or four cities, that 
there is some, probably much, ad- 
ministrative talent latent in the lady 
| teachers of the country which might, 
| to the great advantage of our schools, 
| be utilized. 





I have noticed in an examination 
| of reports of the condition of educa- 
'tion in various States, that though | 
large numbers of men are employed, 
and though the prevailing complaint | 
|is of the inefficiency of teachers, | 
there are drawn no distinctions be-| 
| tween teachers on the ground of sex. | 
_Ido.notfind it stated that the men of a| 
|county are good teachers, while the 


ladies are poor teachers, nor the re-| 








judge by official reports, there is in 
many parts, even of our own State, 
a dead level, not always even of 
mediocrity, often rather of partial 
failure. 


I have taken the pains to estimate 
the average salary of teachers. From 
the returns of twenty-four States I 
learn that the average salary of men 
is $47 per month, while that of 
women is something less than $34. 
These States include within their 
limits most of our large cities. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the salaries 
in the country must range even below 
the figures given. If we further con- 
sider that few schools outside of the 
cities continue in session for more 
than six months of the year, it will 
readily be inferred that superior mas- 
culine talent can generally find a 
better field of enterprise and more re- 
munerative salary than the country 


school offers. In many cases, 
however, men who are _ admit- 
ted to be inefficient teachers 


are employed at salaries above the 
average, to the great detriment of the 
schools, because no gentlemen pro- 
perly qualified will teach for the re- 
muneration offered. It is these 
schools which. should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered by 
the existing relation between the 
salaries of men and women—a rela- 
tion of the injustice of which the 
limits of my paper will not permit 
me to speak. Having only a certain 
amount to expend in salaries, they 
should regard themselves as justified, 
by the success of similar experiments 
elsewhere, to engage the best teacher 
The best 
teacher willing to accept the salary 
offered would probably be a lady; 
there would thus be offered another 
opportunity for woman to manifest 
her powers, of which experiment the 


obtainable for the money. 


result would be to provide a much 
better teacher for the school without 
additional expenditure. 


But time fails me, and I rest my 
case with these words of Mr. Mill: 


“One thing we may be certain of, 
that what is contrary to women’s na- 
ture to do, they will never be made 
to do simply by giving their nature 
free play. The anxiety of mankind 
to interfere in behalf of nature, for 
fear least nature should not succeed in 
effecting its purpose, is an altogether 


unnecessary solicitude. What women 


by nature cannot do, it is quite super- 
fluous to forbid them from doing. 
What they can do, but not so well as 
the men who are their competitors, 
competition suffices to exclude them 
from since nobody asks for protec- 
tive duties and bounties in favor of 
women ; it is only asked that the pre- 
sent bounties and protective duties in 


‘We commenced the experiment just} Men, relying upon their strength to sup-| verse. As a general rule, if we may | favor of men be recalled.” 
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A LIMIT SOMEWHERE. 





[For the AMERICAN JoURNAL OF EpuCATION.] 
EACHERS have the reputation 
of being more nervous, worried 
and uncertain-tempered than mem- 
bers of any other profession. It is 
said that they succumb to the various 
forms of nervous disease more fre- 
quently even than most people of 
sedentary pursuits. Why! ‘Over- 
work,” perhaps is the answer. It is 
true that six or eight hours a day of 
active labor, drawing continually 
upon both mental and physical pow- 
ers, is a severe task; but taking into 
account Saturdays, or half holidays, 
and vacations, the teacher’s pres- 
cribed hours of work during the 
year are few compared with those of 
most professions, and this fact ought 
pretty well to offset the greater inten- 
sity of their exertions. 

We believe that what wears upon 
teachers is not mental and physical 
weariness, but anxiety ; not work, but 
worry—than which no demon more 
destructive ever takes lodgings with 
us. It can rarely be cast out when 
once it has made itself at home, 
grows by the ruin of what it feeds 
on, and is constantly victorious over 
the lives of friends all about us. 

Over-anxiety is, to some extent, a 
common inheritance of mankind, and 
so of teachers; but there are special 
reasons why they are particularly ex- 
posed to it, and a very important one 
is that the proper limit of a teacher’s 
responsibility for his scholars’ im- 
provement is not anywhere very 
clearly understood, or, at any rate, 
very distinctly stated. It is not our 
purpose to attempt to define it, but 
we wish to emphasize the fact that 
there zs a limit—and within reason- 
able bounds of exertion. 

If teachers listen to those about 
them, however, they are not likely to 
reach this conclusion. Faulty schol- 
ars are always ready to put the blame 
of their own failure upon those who 
instruct them. Parents, as a rule, 
estimate too highly the virtues and 
talents of their children, and are quite 
willing to shift the burden of respon- 
sibilities which belong to themselves 
upon the common scape-goat. School 
boards are often found urging teach- 
ers to feel more responsibility, rarely 
instructing them to assume less. The 
things that a teacher ought to be and 
do, for the school’s sake, are endlessly 
repeated ; the things which, for his 
own sake he ought to leave un- 
touched, are rarely mentioned. Fin- 
ally, among teachers themselves, 
emulation, and the desire to promote 
a better education, are strong incen- 
tives to keep up an excessive mental 
strain. True, teachers are pretty 
much like other people, and man is 
said to be lazy, selfish, and so forth, 


but earnest and conscientious teachers | 


~ 





(and it is only of these we speak— 
others will find the “limit some- 
where” fast enough) cannot but feel 
that they belong to a profession which 
is making very rapid advances at the 
present time, so much so that they 
must struggle hard to keep abreast 
the tide; they know that education 
has great undeveloped possibilities. 
The zeal of success is always urging 
them on to greater efforts. 

In the good old times this was not 
so. The simplicity of the scheme of 
education certainly relieved the 
teacher of anxiety. Children came 
to school to learn their books and be- 
have, the standard of learning and 
that of deportment being fixed as 
rigidly the same for all. If the 
scholar did not come up to the stand- 
ard, the account was settled by the 
proper amount of ferule, and there 
was an end of the matter. The re- 
sponsibility for failure was thrown 
on the imperfection of human nature, 
and though the teacher might be 
sorry, he could not well be worried. 
In our later days we have got past 
the idea of balancing failure with 
punishment, but we have not got rid 
of the notion that each individual 
scholar should come up to some 
standard fixed in the teacher’s mind. 
Herein lies the worst of the difficulty 
we are discussing, so far as it lies 
within the control of teachers them- 
selves. They need to free themselves 
from the old delusion. They must 
make themselves realize (not merely 
believe, but see, and feel, and know) 
that the various scholars under their 
charge can zot, possibly, be made to 
reach the same standard of excellence 
—that forty boys are in forty different 
stages of development, presenting 
forty different specimens of arrested, 
perverted, or over-stimulated growth, 
and that no earthly power can ever 
make them alike, unless it be by deg- 
radation, and not by education. 


If this truth could be accepted gen- 
erally in our profession, we should 
see fewer instances of teachers with 
more zeal than strength challenging 
a combat with inherited tendencies 
that have been growing strong for 
generations—a combat undertaken 
often from noble motives, and then 
sure to be tragic, unless its necessary 
conditions, and the sort of success to 
be hoped for, are seen clearly in ad- 
vance. We should see fewer cases 
of teachers wearing themselves out 
because the two or five black sheep 
of their flock stay black sheep week 
in and week out; fewer attempts at 
the Sisyphus task of lifting the class 
which is feeble and dull to the level 
of the former strong and bright one, 
whose memory lingers pleasantly in 
the teacher’s mind. 


In fine, we ought to understand 








that the school system does not re-| 


‘ 


quire impossibilities, and that if it 
did, it would only make itself ridicu- 
lous. It does not expect to make sin- 
ners saints, or dunces clear-headed. 
It does aim, chiefly, to give the 
children of the people a chance to 
grow —mentally and morally. It 
does aim to make the sinner some- 
thing less of a sinner, and to lessen 
the dunce’s obtuseness. It recognizes 
the fact that these things are the work 
of time. Neither learning nor char- 
acter are the growth of a day. The 
school system does not expect any 
teacher, within any set time, to re- 
form the unruly, or illumine the dull. 
It simply asks of its agents to keep 
the children under good influences, 
to make their way easier and plainer 
for them, so far as it can be done by 
a reasonable amount of effort, and no 
farther. We may regret that the 
schools cannot do more for their 
pupils, but the efficiency of education 
must be limited by its means, and 


one man can not do, and ought not to 
do, more than one man’s work. The 


last thing that can be required is, that 
any teacher should feel that the 
weight of any pupil’s mental or moral 
It isa 
responsibility that does not belong to 
him, it is intrusion to assume it, and 


salvation rests on him alone. 


its asumption can only result in mis- 

chief to both teacher and taught. 
Realizing obvious 

truths, teachers would, we are sure, 


these rather 
suffer less from care and worriment. 
There must be fewer of that pitiable 
class which the public stigmatizes by 
the name of ** broken-down teachers,” 
and one obstacle would be removed 
which, among others, now prevents 
the teacher’s profession from gaining 
that character of permanence, whose 
lack is its greatest weakness. _S. 





PENNSYLYNIA. 





T is stated that there are thousands 

of children in this State who at- 
tend no school but that of the streets, 
and there are many others who in 
early life are compelled to work in 
mines, factories, and machine shops, 
and thus, amidst all educational ad- 
vantages, grow up in the slavery of 
mental and moral darkness. The 
number of children in Pennsylvania 
who do not attend any school have 


been estimated at 75,000, Philadel- 
phia alone having 11,000. This is 
the fountain head from whence come 
nine-tenths of all our criminals. 

The salaries of teachers are being 
increased from year to year, and 
there never was a time when first- 
class teachers were in such demand 
all over the country, and when remu- 
neration was so liberal as at present. 

The common school, the academy 
or seminary, the normal school, the 
college, and last of all the university 
—all of these have a work to do, and 
the State should not only recognize 
this fact, but it should legislate in the 
interest of all. 





WEST ST. LOUIS SAVINGS BANK. 





T is a pleasure to us to commend 

the West St. Louis Savings Bank 
to our friends and correspondents 
throughout the West and South. 

No banking institution in the city 
is conducted on a sounder and safer 
basis. Its deposits are already im- 
mense, and are growing larger every 
day. 

The President, Mr. H. T. Wilde, 
has been for a long time identified 
with the business of the city as one of 
our prominent merchants, while Mr. 
Wm. F. Wernse, as_ its Cashier, 
brings to his position not only great 
ability as a financial manager, but 
such industry, integrity and devotion 
to business as must win for him the 
position of a leader among the ablest 
financiers of the country. 

We say this from a personal know]- 
edge of the facts stated, in connection 
with this institution and_ its manage- 
ment. 

Unlike the savings banks of other 
cities. the West St. Louis Savings 
Bank conducts a general banking and 
ex change business, and receives the 
accounts of merchants and bankers 
from all sections of the country. 

Their-business_ has grown to such 
an extent that the directors deemed it 
wise to increase the capital to $500,- 
ooo. 


a ee 

In a large number of school dis- 
tricts, in accordance with our sugges- 
tions, the teachers started libraries 
last season, which are doing gdod in 
all the adjoining neighborhood. We 
hope others will go and do likewise. 
Give an exhibition to start the enter- 
prise, and it will go. 





<> * 
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PLEASE TO REMEMBER, 





HE American JOURNAL OF 

Epvucation, with a circulation 

of over twelve thousand copies, 

reaches, in the course of a year, more 
than a million of readers. 

[t ought to be in the hands of every 

teacher, school officer and patron of 

our public schools. 


It believes in, and maintains, free- 
dom of discussion upon all phases of 
the question as to ‘** How best to edu- 
cate the people to enable them to dis- 
charge the duties and responsibilities 
of American citizenship.” 

We shall be glad to send sample 
copies to all who apply. Enclose 15 
cents, and address, 

J. B. Merwin, 
Editor and Publisher, 
710 Chestnut street, St. Louis, Mo. 





«o>? 


WE invite the attention of our 
readers to Prof. E. Brey’s linguistical 


offer, contained in another column. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


GARETH AND LynetTTE, by Alfred Tenny- 
son, D.C.L. Poet Laureate, with illus- 





trations. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co., 1872. For sale by St. Louis Book 
& News Co. 


“With this poem the author con- 
cludes the Idyls of the King. Gareth 
follows ‘The coming of Arthur, and 
The last Tournament precedes Guin- 
evere.” Such is the prefatory an- 
nouncement to this volume. Those 
who read, years ago, Eliis’s Early 
English Romances, and who felt 
what a mine of poetry there was left 
untouched by Chaucer and Spenser, 


were delighted when the _ first 
adequate handling of that ma- 
terial appeared in  Tennyson’s 


Lady of Shallott. Bullfinch’s Age of 
Chivalry has since made those legends 
familiar to the general reader. The 
Idyls of the King, now completed thus 
happily, form the master-work of Ten- 
nyson. Fitted by his genius to deal 
with the naive, and to portray it with 
all the reflected consciousness of the 
sentimental, we have indeed a very 
wonderful work of art here. Around 
a simple, artless flow of dramatic 
action he is able to weave—partly 
by interpolated reflections, and 
partly by skill in conceiving situa- 
tions—the subtlest network of mo- 
tives. In fact, through the refine- 
ment of the social atmosphere into 
which he carries his reader, we seem 
to have reached a point wherein the 
sentimental has again reached the 
very acme of the naive. One thinks 
of Turner’s pictures. Of old the 
painter thought it his duty to dtempt 
to make his pictures conform to the 
external reality in itself. Thus his 
outlines were to be correct. Linear 
perspective, it is true, had taught him 
thatthe picture must present objects 
as they appear to the eye, and not as 
they are in reality. A house near 
at hand must occupy more can- 


vass than a mountain in the 
back-ground. But then,  correct- 
ness of perspective in this 
sense does not satisfy the mod- 


ern artist. Aeréal perspective there 
is, and it must be observed. The 
distant mountain is seen through a 
great depth of air, and air is more 
or less opaque from the smoke and 
other vapors it contains. Hence, the 
distant must be softened and vague in 
outline. But there are other atmospher- 
ic effects still, without number, which 
Turner observes, and learns to trans- 
fer them to his canvass. The inter- 
action of various lights and shades— 
moonlight and torchlight mingled— 
the effects of different media in modi- 
fying light—steam, smoke, and the 
fall of rain through a mist—these 
furnish him a variety of studies, and 
very profitable ones they prove to the 
art-student. Turner seems to have 
said: “I wish to portray the seem; 





ing exactly as it seems; I will there- 
fore, give all the subjective accesso- 
ries, even the natural defects of my 
own vision.” ‘There comes of this 
method .a phase of the extremest 
romanticism. Romantic art differs 
from classic art through its mingling 
of the subjective side—our feelings, 
wants, desires and aspirations—to a 
greater degree with the objective. 
Browning, of all our modern poets is 
the most romantic in this sense of the 
term. He is in poetry what Turner 
is in painting’ Tennyson to a less 
degree than Browning realizes the 
subjective. But, shall we not say it? 
Tennyson restores the graces where 
Browning frightens them away. 

Whoever has had the experience 
will bear witness that, after studying 
Turner’s paintings, he is painfully sen- 
sitive to the barrenness of the old 
style of painting. It looks ‘ wood- 
eny,” and very much like the first 
crude attempts at chromo-lithograph. 
The appreciation of Browning and 
Tennyson, moreover, makes ordinary 
poetry seem very meagre and forced. 
When Tennyson attempts the des- 
criptive it is no jingle of words. 
Compare any passage of the Lady of 
the Lake with the following from 
Gareth and Lynette: 


“So, when their feet were planted on the plain 

That broaden’d toward the base of Camelot, 

Far off they saw the silver-misty Morn 

Rolling her smoke about the Royal mount 

That rose between the forest and the field. 

At times the summit of the high city flash’d; 

At times the spires and turrets half-way down 

Pricked through the mist; at times the great gate 
shone 

Only, that open’d on the field below ; 

Anon, the whole fair city had disappeared, 


His Lever Best, and other Stories, by E. 


E. Hale. Boston: ee R. Osgood & 
Co. For sale by Soule, Thomas & 
Wentworth. 


There is a peculiar charm about all 
of Mr. Hale’s writings, and no one 
who has read any single volume of 
his works will be contented without 
reading all. The quaint imagina- 
tions, the verisimilitude that makes 
you doubt your own reason in read- 
ing his wildest fancies, and the pure 
elevating tone and purpose of every- 
thing he writes, have marked him first 
among story-writers of the day. To 


ily recommend them. 


Scribner's for Fanuary.—Wil- 
liam Morris, George MacDonald, 
William Cullen Bryant, Bret Harte, 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Edmund C. 
Stedman, Edward Eggleston (author 
of the Hoosier Schoolmaster), Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, Dr. J. G. Holland, 
Frank R. Stockton, Saxe Holm, 
Christini Rossetti, Charles Dudley 
Warner, C. S. Calverly (the new 
English humorist), and Edward 
King, are the principal writers for this 
number. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 





From the St. Louis Book & News Com- 


pany: 
SERMONS, By T. DeWitt Tatmace. 


Author 


A NEW VOLUME. 





HOST of old friends remain— 
other new ones are constantly 


of “Crumbs Swept Up;” “The Abominations of | joining them—until our circulation is 


Modern Society ;” First Series of Sermons, etc. 
delivered in the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 
graphically reported and revised, 


New York 
Harper & Brothers. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, On Various 
Important Subjects, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


- ae 
New | of this journal. 
The i2mo, edition of Mr. Beecher’s works, an- 

nounced by J. B. Ford & Co., to be begun 

with his “Lectures on Preaching,” will in- 
“Lectures to Young 
Men,” ‘Eyes and Ears,” ‘Summer in the 
Soul,” the early “Star Papers,” “ English 
and American Speeches,” and other works, 
embracing some which are now out of print, 


New Edition; With Additional Lectures. 
York: J. B. Ford & Co, 


clude ‘* Norwood,” 


and for which there is constant call. 


NORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIAN, 
for Health, Pleasure and Residence. 


8vo; cloth, $2.50. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S MIDDLEMARCH. 
dlemarch: A Study of Provincial Life. By 
Grorce Extot. 12mo; cloth, $3.50. 


HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 


fovresiionn in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. 


3y Freperick Hupson. Crown Svo; cloth, $5. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER. 


SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D. D. 
618 pp; crown Svo; cloth, $3. 
This work embraces in one volume: 
ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENG 


California ; 
A Book for 
Travelers and Settlers. By CHarLtes Norp- 
HOFF. Seventh Thousand just ready. Llustrated, 


Mid. 


Phono:-|now over twelve thousand, which 


insures, in round numbers one hund- 
red thousand readers, for each issue 


Horace Greely once said to the 
writer, that it was his deliberate judg- 
ment that seven persons on an aver- 
age read every paper printed before 
it was destroyed. 

We think he rather underestimated 
than overstated the number. The 
American Fournal of Education is 
preserved and bound for future use 
and reference in most cases. So that 
probably more than the number stated 
by Mr. Greely read this paper. 

We have followed one rule so far 
in its publication, which we believe 





LISH NEW TESTAMENT. By J, hj has given general satisfaction, and 


Licutroot, D. D., Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
Hulsean Professor cf Divinity, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, Revised. 


ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF | 


THE NEW TESTAMENT in connection 
with some Recent Proposals for its Revision, 
By Ricuarp CHENEVIx Trencn, D. D., 
Archbishop of Dublin, 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION 
OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. By.C. J. En.icortt, 

D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
RECLUS’ OCEAN, 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive 
pega of the Life of the Globe. 
RecLus. Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures 
and 27 Maps printed in colors, fone cloth, $6. n 


The Ocean, Atmosphere and 


By E vitser 


|which we have found, in an experi- 
ence of twenty years, to be a good one, 
and that is, to stop all papers when 
the time for which they have been 
paid for expires. 

We send this number of volume 
six, with its new type, bright and 
clean cut, with a list of the best ar- 
ticles we have ever published, and 


Uniform with “THE EARTH)” by E.isex | With other improvements too, to this 


RECLUuS. 
TALMAGE’S SERMONS. Sermons by the Rev. 


T. DeWitt TALMAGE, delivered in thé Brook 
Tabernacle. Second Series. 12mo; cloth, $3. 


Sermons, 


lyn | readers—a 
Uniform with the First Series of Tamage’s 


constituency of one hundred thousand 
constituency growing 
stronger in culture, knowledge, re- 


SCIENCE FOR THE YOUNG.—FORCE. Be-|finement and power each day—a 


ing Vol. IV 


Assorr. Illustrated. 12mo; cloth, 1.50. 


HEAT.—LIGHT.—WATER AND LAND.— 
FORCE, 4vols. Illustrated. 12 mo; cloth, 


$1.50 each, 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written or Edited by the 
16mo; 


Author of “John Halifax.” 


Illustrated. 
cloth, go cents each. 


LITTLE SUNSHINE’S HOLIDAY.—THE 
01 INDIA.—TWENTY 
YEARS AGO.—IS IT TRUE.—AN ONLY 


COUSIN FROM 


SISTER. 


. of Science for the org 1 by Jacos 


constituency which is to mold the 
character and shape the destiny ot 
millions of the future citizens of this 
Republic. 

We feel that in coming 
into such a presence we ought to 


AN ONLY SISTER. By Mapamez Gurzor De | Pring our best thought, and our con- 


Wirt, With six Illustrations. New York: Har. 


per & Brothers. 
Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
For sale by Hendricks, Chittenden & Co.; 


SHAWL-STRAPS. By Louisa M. Atcort. Be. 


tributers write under the same im- 
pulse. 


We give every subscriber the 


ing the second volume of “ Aunt Jo’s Scrap. worth of his money, and in addition 


Bag,” with illustrations, Price, $1. 
WHAT KATY DID. A Story. By 





L : SUSAN 
CooLipGe. With illustrations by Appre Lev. 
YARD. Price, $1.50. 

CRITERION OF SUCCESS. 





VERY teacher can easily meas- 
ure his success by asking simply, 
the readers of Old and New we need | **Vo my pupils love their work more 
say nothing, to all others not fa- | or less than when they 
miliar with his works we most heart-| my room; are they more eager for, | 
| and delighted with, information than 
were, or the contrary? Is it 
the bell which calls them to recita- 
tion, or that which dismisses them to 
their seats which is the more wel- 


they 


come? Do they 
for books than 
under my care?” 


This is. all 


care 
when 


entered 


it is necessary to| bilities. 


to this we offer for premiums such 
books as will always be of immediate 
and permanent value. 

Be careful and examine your re- 
ceipt as we never mar our pages with 
a dun. 





ee 


LIFE INSURANCE. 





E know of no safer way to in- 

vest money, and of no-better 

company in which to invest it than the 

Covenant Mutua Lire Insur- 
ANCE ComMPANY. 

It is one of the oldest, safest and 

best insurance companies in the 


more or less} West, is purely mutual in its plans of 
they came 


insurance, pays all losses promptly, 
| and its assets largely exceed its lia- 
The gentlemen engaged in 





ask, and a teacher can easily deter-| its active management are among our 
mine whether he belongs in the list of most reliable citizens, and are practi- 
school-keepers or that of educators, | cal insurance and business men. We 
by the answers he is forced to give|do not see what more could be asked, 


to these questions. 
They are severe questions, 


}except to call at the office, in Odd 


but! Fellow’s Hall, northwest corner of 


they are a true test of success or fail-| Fourth and Locust streets, and take 


ure. 7 


out a policy. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“ THe ORGAN K1NnG.”—The Estey has, on 
account of its own intrinsic merits, based 
upon its manufacturer's skilled and 
thorough workmanship, and aided by 
twenty-five years’ experience in this par- 
ticular branch of mechanism, achieved this 
befitting non de plume. A quarter cen- 
tury ago this inrtrument and the fa- 
cilities for its manufacture were, in compar- 
ison with what they now produce, like the 
dew drop to the deluge, or the grain of 
wheat to the abundant harvest. Twenty- 
five years since but an occasional Esty Me- 
lodeon was placed in the hands of the 
public, now 5,000 Estey Organs annually 
are made, and orders pour in that are 
obliged to remain unfilled for weeks on 
account of their extra demand beyond 
what the factory is capable of filling. 
From the once small beginning, among 
the hills of New England, has arisen what 
now is the largest and most perfect organ 
factory in America. The question is often 
asked, ‘‘ Where do they find sale for so 
many organs?” Onward with the march 
of civilization the ‘‘ Estey” keeps pace. Go 
to the four quarters of the globe and look 
into the abode of rich or the poor, into the 
Lodge room, Sunday School or Church, 
and you hear them singing in tones of al- 
most celestial melody, accompanied by 
happy voices swelling the grand anthems, 
answer the question, ‘Here we are.” 
‘*Estey” has indeed become a household 
word, and every organ is its own adver- 
tiser, and claims and receives the strongest 
endorsements by all judges of a strictly 
first-class instrument. Nothing short of 
perfection will satisfy its manufacturers, 
skilled artists, first-class material and every 
essential requisite needed in an organ are 
brought into the construction of this in- 
strument. Its merits have been awarded 
over 250 first premiums at various fairs, and 
to these have been added first premiums for 
the best organ for Parlor, Church or Or- 
chestral use over all others at the late 
expositions at Edwardsville and Belleville, 
Ill., Kansas State Fair at Topeka, and at 
our last St. Louis Exposition. We have 
often called into the salesroom of the 
wholesale agents, Messrs. Viele & Mills, 
214 North Fifth street, St. Louis, and be- 
lieve, in our humble opinion, this organ is 
equaled by few and excelled by none, and is 
_— entitled to the name, ‘‘ Organ King.” 

y the way, they sell the Arion Pianos, 
which everybody that has one is proud of. 





Tue Voice or A GREAT PEOPLE, 1F Just, Must 
ULTIMATELY BECOME THE VOICE oF NATIONS.— 
That voice has already been heard, and its emphatic 
tone is in the indorsement of Maguire’s Cundu- 
rango Liver and Blood Bitters. he American 
— have proclaimed it the remedy of the centu 

‘or all diseases of the liver, blood, bowels and kid- 
neys. That voice going forth, its echoes will be 
heard wherever human ills prevail. No affection of 
the liver can resist it; the stomach has to respond 
at once to its magic influence; the blood sweeps 
with new life through the veins in answer to its 
summons; the bowels discharge their deathly se- 
cretions at its call. In fact, every vital function 
yields allegiance to the power of this imperial medi- 
cine; and all is accomplished without alcohol and 
without calomel. 


ST. LOUIS 


Paper Warehouse. 
H. B. GRAHAM & BRO., 


No. 113 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS. 


ey paid for RAGS at our Rag Warehouses 
corner Plum Street, and Levee. 


Dentist, 
H. S. CHASE, M.D., D.D.S. 


1206 Washington Avenue, 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


WEBB’S FIRST LESSONS. 


66 7 have examined ‘Wesp’s First Lessons’ 
on Language, and pronounce it 


THE BEST WORK I EVER SAW. 
It is the ba thing long sought for in our schools, 
ours truly, 


J. S. WEAVER, 
Sup’t. Bourbon Co., Kansas.” 
For terms address 
THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
; AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. Louts, Mo. 











THE ST. LOUIS 


Book and News Co. 


Wo respectfully in- 
vite the attention ot 

Book-BUYERS, BOOKSELL- 

mate ey Sg | TRADE gener- 

ally, to their large and com- 
PRoDig\ov plete Stock, consisting in PRoDIG\OvS 
part ot 
BIBLES, 

PRAYER BOOKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
BACKGAMMON BOARDS, 


CHECKERS, WRITING DESKS, 
GOLD PENS, PORTFOLIOS, 
DOMINOES, CHESS, 


BLANK BOOKS, 
SLATES, INKS, 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 
Also, a large assortment of 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, 
NOTE, LETTER, CAP 
AND BILLET PAPERS, 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that defy 
competition. 

We pack and forward to all points, by mail or ex- 

ress, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern Papers, 

agazines, and cheap periodicals, for most of which 
we are General Western Agents. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that getting 
their supplies from a_ house in St. Louis, which is | 
prompt and reliable in every respect, saves sas 
time. 

4a Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


307 North Fourth Street. 


SIEGEL & BOBB, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 


Gas ard cal Oil Fixtures 
Gasoline Fixtures and Burners, 


COAL OIL LAMPS 
FOR 
CHURCHES &¢ SCHOOLHOUSES. 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE AND PITTINGS. 





£35> Public and Private Buildings fitted up with 
STEAM, GAS and WATER. 

Agents for the BEST GAS MACHINE in the 
country. 


No: 203 North Fifth street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


EHLGIN 


WATCHES 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 














| 
OrFice Grn. Sur’T ERIE RAILWAY, } | 
New York, Feb. 7, 1870. | 
T. M. Avery, Esq., President National Watch Co., | 
Chicago, Ill. : | 
Dear S1r—Having for about three months tested, | 
in various ways, the “‘time-keeping” qualities of 
one of your Elgin Watches, I most cheerfully award 
it the praise that is its due. For one month the 
Watch was carried by one of our Locomotive Engi- 
neers, and since then by different persons, so that its 
full value as a time-keeper could be known under 
different modes of treatment. I will simply say that 
it has given perfect satisfaction, and in my opinion 
is as near perfection as I believe it possible a watch 
can be pooh > . Respectfully isons 
L. H. RUCKER, Gen. Supt. 


OrFice GEen’L Sup’t U. P. R. R., 
Omana, Neb., Dec. 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M. Avery, President National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Il. : , 

Dear S1r—During the months that I have carried 
one of your B. W. Raymond Watches it has not 
failed to keep the time with so much accuracy as to 
leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in time-keeping, beauty of movement 
and finish, your watches challenge my admiration 
and arouse my pride as an American, and I am con- 
fident that, in all respects, they will compete success- 
fully in the markets of the world with similar manu- 
factures of older nations, They need only to be 
known to be appreciated. Yours, most respectfully, 

C. G. HAMMOND, Gen. Supt. 


Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes. No Movements retailed by the Company. 
a@-Call on your Jeweler, and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 
Business Office ‘and Salesroom NATIONAL 
WATCH COMPANY, corner Green and Wash- 
ington streets, Chicago. 








Agar WANTED EVERYWHERE—To! 
sell the best low-priced Corn Sheller ever | 
patented. Let Farmers and everybody else who has | 
corn to shell send for circular to i 

“FAMILY CORN SHELLER CO.,” j 


$56.7 re 


AGENT’S PROFITS PER | 
$500. New articles patented July 18. Samples free 








WEEK—Will prove it or forfeit 
toall. Address 
W. H. CHIDESTER, 
267 Broadway, N. Y. 


A. S. MERMOD. D. C. JACCARD, 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 





D. C. JACCARD & CO., 


Nos. 401 AND 403 NORTH FOURTH STREET (Cor. Locust, Odd Fellows’ Hall), ST. LOUIS, M0 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
D. C. JACCARD 
MINIATURE LOCKET, 
“HOLVM 
DNIGNIM WALS 
LNGLVd GNV 





The most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


Mees Watches a specialty, we have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also ot the 
’ WattuHam, Howarp, and ErGin Watcues (for which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
Silver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. Our stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest in 
the West or South, and comprises complete cases of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c, : 


Immense Assortment of Diamonds, | ocks, 


Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc. 


&a~ Send for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches. Orders romptly attended to. 


437 When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Estabiishment, on corne 
Fourth and Locust Streets. ° ” — 


Cc. F. MATHEY. GOODMAN KING. 


Covenant Mutual 








LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF ST. LOUIS. 
Incorporated by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, 1853 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
The Oldest Life Insurance Company 


IN THE WEST. 
OFFICE, ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 


Corner Fourth and Locust Streets. 


OFFICERS: 
E. W1LKERSON, President. A. F. Suapieicn, Vice-President. ALFRED Carr, Secretary 

TRUSTEES: 
G. B. Allen R. K. Woods, A. G. Braun Hon, §$: 1 
Hon. J. D. $. Dryden, _A. F.. Shapleigh, E. Wilkerson, Hon Nathan Cole,” 
S. H.Laflin, Hon. Danie! G. Taylor, Isaac M. Veitch, . Harrison, 
Theo. Betts, Samuel Barron, Jno. W. Luke, Hermann Eisenhirdt. 

DryDENn & DRYDEN, Attorneys. 9 i Medical Examiners. 
. TO TEACHERS. 


We commend the ‘COVENANT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO.” to those who design 
making investments in this, the best kind of security for their families, and especially to Teachers who. 
during their leisure time, might, by a thorough canvass of the neighborhood, interest’ a large numbe t 
people to the mutual interest and profit of all Try it. ; 

For information, circulars, rates, &c., address 


tT ot 


ALFRED CARR, 


Secretary 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON 


F% Farm, Planta 
tion and Freight. 
Also, Spr1nG and HaLr 
ge SPRING WAGONS, war- 
Byeoranted the best in the 
= market. Send for de- 
scriptive circular. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO., 
Proprietors, 13 South Main Street, ST. LOUIS. 





A Great OrrrR! Ho.inays! !| 


ORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS | 





and ORGANS, of three first-class makers, includ- 
ing Waters’, at extremely low prices for cash, 
during the Holidays. New 7-octave PIANOS, 
modern improvements, for $275 cash. The CON- 
CERTO PARLOR ORGANS are the most beauti- 
ful in style and perfect in tone ever made. Price- 
tor 6 stops $200, 10 stops $250; others for $50 and 
upwards for cash. 

4@~ Iilustrated Catalogues mailed. Sheet Music 
and Music Merchandise. 
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IMPROVED 
COTTON PRESS, 


COTTON GINS, SAW MILLS, 
Farm and Plantation MACHINERY ll kinds. 
Made by KINGSLAND, FERGUSON & CO., 

823 North Second street, St. Louis, Mo. 
4&a~ Send for descriptive circular. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture Factory. 


Means eon of all kinds of BED- 

STEADS, TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 

TARIES, BOOK-CASES, etc. 

N. W. Corner Seventeenth Street and Cass Avenue, 
~ HIS. 








F. WM. RAEDER, 
Arch't.ct of Pabiic Schools of St. Louis, 


Rooms 30 and 31, southeast corner of Fifth and 
Olive streets, refers to the following buildings 
erected quite lately: Church of the Unity, near La- 
fayette Park; Congregational Church, at Webster 
Groves; New St. John Episcopal Church, St. 
Louis; Washington University Extension, First 
Presbyterian Church, Warrensburg, Mo. School 
and Ecclesiastical Architecture made a specialty, 
and orders from the country promptly attended to. 





-H. & L. CHASE, 


BAGS, 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, Paper, 
Cotton and Jute BaGs for Wheat, Corn, 
Wool, Bran, Flour Potatoes, Seeds 
Dried Fruits, Salt, Hams, 
Etc., Etc. 
Twine AND SEcoND Hanp BAGS. 
Sacks printed to order. 
NO. 17 N. MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


VORNBROCK & FATMANS: 


Bedstead Factory. 


Statr Ballusters and 
Newel Posts 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


SCROLL SAWING TO ore 


All kinds of 


BAGGING, 


TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 





CASS AVENUE, 
Southwest Corner Fifteenth Street, 


ST. LOUIS. 


—* _ 


CorPORATION, NOTARY AND LopGE 





North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


i 





= 











IN E“GUISH. FRENCH and GERMAN. 
Mailed free to all Applicants. 


KENNEDY, Wedding Card Engraver, 309 


TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


STUDY GEOGRAPHY BY TOPICS WITH 


Cae 2 * eS 


NEW PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL 


OUTLINE MAPS, 


WHICH ARE SAID TO BE THE BEST 


Outline Maps Published! 


HESE Maps combine all the essential characteristics and advantages of both Physical and Political 

Outline Maps. The principal bodies of Land and Water on every part of the globe, and the Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, and other natural features of each continent, are represented with a clearness and 
beauty greatly surpassing anything ever produced, while the Political Divisions are made equally distinct 
by the coloring. ‘The various bodies of water are all represented by a beautiful blue tint, that presents a 
pleasing and strongly marked contrast with the land, and greatly adds to the conspicuousness of all the 
Physical features, and the harmonious effect of the entire map. A separate Map of the World, on Mer- 
CATOR’S projection, is devoted exclusively to such features of Physical Geography as cannot be shown 
appropriately on the same Maps in connection with the Political Division. 

They are designed to be used in connection with ary text-book on Geography. The set is accom- 
panied by a Key, interspersed with lists of questions calculated to direct the pupil's mind to the more 
important facts, and to thoroughly elucidate the whole subject. It also contains valuable suggestions for 
using Outline Maps. Address, 


Western Publishing and 
School Furnishing Co., 


708 & 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
i ey BAUS, BO), 


BLANK BOOKS 


ON HAND AND MADE TO 





ORDER BY 


VAN BEEK, BARNARD & TINSLEY, 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
Nos. 316 & 318 North Third Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


eachers \) \ anted. To YOUNG LADIES (SISTERS) desire a 


sition as Teachers of Music on Piano, Vocal 
and Instrumental, in a Female Institute. They are 
thoroughly competent, and of unquestionable re- 
SEVERAL Teachers wanted, to teach Primary | spectability. Address Editor of this Journal. 
J Colored Schools in the Country. | 


Will pay from - 
Thirty to Forty Dollars per Month. 
Address 





GENTS WANTED—For the following 
| MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 
New County Map of United States, with Census. 
New County Map of Texas and Indian Territory. 
New Sectional Map of Arkansas. * 
New Sectional Map of Kansas. 


J] N. BISHOP, 
| New Sectional Map of Missouri. 


County Super:ntendent of Education. 
ec) = 7 Also, Charts, Photographs, 
CoLuMBUS, Miss. | Picture Frames. 


p ne and 
Do not fail to send for Circular 
| and see our terms. Address 


the Great Thro ie Passe ig I Route | E. H. ROSS, Western Map Emporium, 


313 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
—TO— 


Liberal terms to dealers. 
KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, NEW 


NATIONAL 
MEXICO, UTAH AND PACIFIC COAST, 


IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE Rev. J. M. Grecory, LL. D., and Rev. S. C. 
BartTLett, D. D., are writing the Norges and Lzs- 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH | SONS on the INTERNATIONAL SERIES, in the Na- 
. a ete ieee TIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 
Suort Live via Qu cnCT. This Magazine is the most COMPLETE Sunday- 
“THREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the | 


Mississippi at Quincy, and Missouri at Kansas SUNDAY 


City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman Sleeping 

Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from | School periodical in the world. Nothing can be 

QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, | more SYSTEMATIC, THOUGHTFUL and BEAUTIFUL 
than the careful plans laid out for thorough Sunday. 


DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 
AND OMAHA, | School instruction. The Inrant Crass, the BLack- 








Without Change of Cars, statis Concer reves tation 
Bast consect with the Hannibal sad St. Joseph, by | SCHOOL 
"Be sure your tickets = ad this old reliable line. | he eet begs he a Pras. 
g@ For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, Sacra- |~ 2 ale : eats. 
mento and San Francisco passengers have choice of | 5©™t to one address will receive six Lesson Papers 
ala ity and Denver, or St. | gratis, for each subscriber, monthly. 
All connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. | ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
CSTE esis anes 
P. B, GROAT, General Ticket Agent, TEACHER. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


—or— 


E. F. Hobart & Co. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science and Literature. $2.00 a year. 
SCHOOL RECORDS. 
Teacher’s Daily Register, sizer ..... reeanss $4 00 
“ “ “ ; 


SIZE BZ... ceeeveeness 









= os ” GIBBS. 02 cascccccce I oO 
6: | Cldae Deeks 6.20... secccvesssccccses 75 
Pocket Class Book.... +o 30 
Monthly Reports, per 100 . 50 
School Diary, per G0z . ...000..2. -c00-e.s. 1 20 
Illinois Monthly Schedule, per quire ........ 75 


Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per quire.....0.. 1 25 
School Mottoes, 20 in set—per set ............ 1.00 
REWARD CARDS. 

Reward Cards, in cheap colors, per doz...... $ 10 
Gold Reward Cards, printed in gold and em- 

bellished with fine chromo vignettes, 10 
cards in a package: 


No. 9, per package... ........- eecerece 15 
No. 10, ” a eeccccces 20 
No. 11, mY ) Seenece Bavevedbeeesss 20 
No. 15, “ bthdiiph nan cehcssal bere 25 
No. 16, ee ar oeevds. (26 

0. 20, sf ee OE Rated Cone eee 30 

Large Reward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 

varieties—per dod. .....cccccces.sesseeees ee  §0 


HOBART’S HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGE. 
MENT. 


This system of Tickets has been thoroughly tested 
for several years in the St. Louis Public Schools and 
elsewhere, and has proved efficient and convenient. 
It is only necessary that the teacher should take 
some pains to give credits only to those scholars 
who have done a fair day’s work, and it becomes a 
most effectual check on all wrong-doing, and en- 
courages all that is right. A ticket isa more tangi- 
ble and real thing to a child than a mark in a regis- 
ter, and it has the great advantage of being the 
means of constant communication between teacher 
and parent. 

Each box contains 500 checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 


credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price o 

ke, ARSE Te a $1 50 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100...... 10 
Tickets of five credits, per 100................ 25 
Tickets of twenty-five credits ...........+6. 15 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 
Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Independent District Books and Blanks. 
nd Record Books and Blanks 
for all School Officers, 
E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


SAMPLE 
(ONE-FOURTH FULL SIZE) 
oF 
Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 
aenen siehdlattatl daitmaniiinandnn 
REPORT OF 
HENRY FIELD, 


VINK HILL SCHO +L, KOOM No 1, 


Send orders to 





{ 


Month ending Januvary ith. 1871 

















No. ha'f dny: absent, - - 5 
No. of timestardy - . - 5 
*Attendance, - . - 83 
*Deportment, = - = <) ae 
Geography el ye - {| 
& Grammar - - - !% 
Sj Arittmetic - - - |%5 
z Spelling - - - - | 95; 
| 
s Reading and punctuation | 
\History - - - - ‘80! 
6)510 
*AverageScholarship - - 85 
*Standing - - - - - 88 
Teacher, 


*100 signifies perfect. 
orees8 Se 





Parents or guardians will please sign and detach 
this slip and return it to the teacher. 


Sold at the low price of 50 cents per 100. Address 


E. F. Hobart & Co., 


ST. LOUIS. 


E. BRAY, 


INGUIST and Instructor in the Classical, Bibli” 
cal and modern i 4 


languages, pean the Ger 

man. Teaching rooms, 118 No: Third Street ; 
79 Franklin Avenue; 12 South Fifteenth Street; 

aydn Conservatory of Music. He is the originator 
of a new system of teaching languages thoroughly 
and rapidly, which consisting of translating not only 
verbatim but also by reets and affixes, greatly assists 
the memory, and is perfecting in English. “Persons 
acquainted with the grammar of their vernacula 
tongue, and studying every day on this syster: 
least one hour, after twelve months’ study wil 
able to get along without a teacher. 

Etymological queries on educational or genera) 
terms, or geographical or perscnal names, will be 
answered, more or less sati:factoriy”, by we abcve 
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1873. JUBILEE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 


OBSERVER, 


The Great American Religious and Secular 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


THE FIRST 


Half Century 


of our career being about to close, and the OBSERVER 
being now in the vigor of its manhood, stronger and 
better than ever, we purpose a 


NEW DEPARTURE, 


on the same principles, with full ranks, fresh vigor, 
flushed hopes, flying colors, and faith in the strength 
and truth of our work. Those who know the Os- 
SERVER are all right, and will stand by us; but there 
are thousands in our land who do not know us; and 
to all such we extend the invitation, 


TRY US! 


Take the OssERVER into your houses fora year, 
and judge for yourselves of its value. Those who 
have cont it for years appreciate it more and more. 
Our subscribers are constantly expressing them- 
selves thus: “ cannot do without it.” ‘“ [tis worth 
deuble it’s cost.” “* The best paper published.” “I 
shall take it as long as I live,” &c., &c.—all which 
is very gratifying to the publishers, who are deter- 
mined. that, as in the past so in the future, the Os- 
SERVER Shall be in the fron? rank. me 

It has stood confessedly at the head of the religi- 
ous press for a period of 


FIFTY YEARS. 
In its columns are found both the religious and 
secular news that is desired in any family, while all 
that has the taint of error, or is likely to do harm, is 


1873. 


sedulously shut out. The invaluable JUBILEE 
YEAR BOOK will be issued in January, and sent 


to every subscriber 
GRATIS! 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR WITH THE 
JUBILEE YEAR BOOK. 


Sypney E, Morse & Co., 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
8a— Send for a sample copy. 


NEW BOOKS! 


JUST FROM THE PRESS. 
SYPHER’S 


Art of Teaching 


SCHOOL. 


1 VOLUME, 16mo., CLOTH, 327 pp. 


: ee highest authority for the best means and 
methods of correct instruction. Every teacher 
should have acopy. None can afford to be without 
it. Price, $1 50. Sent by mail, prepaid, to any 
part of the United States. 
It teaches— 
How To EstaBiisH ScHooLts. How To OrGAn- 
1zE ScnHoots. How To TEAcH SCHOOLS. 
WHAT TO TEACH, AND THE BEST Way OF 





DOING IT. 
CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Education. 
- II—Discipline. 
se II1I—School Authorities. 
2 IV—Organization. 
yA V—Management. 
- Vi—Methods of Instruction—(Teach- 


ing the Alphabet, Orthography 
Letter Method, Word Method” 


etc.) 
ba Vil—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued (Reading, Declamation, 
and Composition. ) 
= of Instruction—Con- 


tinue Arithmetic.) 

” 1X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Geography.) 

” X—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Botany and Geology.) 

“ XI—Methods of Instruction—Contin- 
ued. (Grammar.) 

- XII—Methods of Instruction—Con- 


tinued. (Anatomy, Philosophy, 
and Chemistry.) 

= XI1I—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (Penmanship, Draw- 
ing and Music.) 


3 XIV—Methods of Instruction—Con- 
tinued. (History) 
- XV—On Furniture and Apparatus. 
ee XVI—Higher Education. 
* XV1I—Government. 
4 XVIII—Books, Manufacture and sale 
of—Too many Books on one 
Subject, etc., etc. 
ADDRESS : 
WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 
No. 706, 708 & 710 Chesinut St., 
SAINT LOUIS, 


| 


ILLUSTRATED 


JOURNAL ¢ AGRICULTURE 


ESTABLISHED 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 


N. E. Cor. Sixth and Olive Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Gen. JNO. S. MARMADUKE, 
LESLIE MARMADUKE, 


1866. 


EpirTors. 


Proressor C. V. RILEY, Entomological Editor. 


a? number contains Thirty-two Large Quarto 

Pages, well filled with useful and interesting 

reading for the Farmer, Fruit Grower, Stock Raiser, 

Manufacturer, Merchant, and Home Circle, and 

Elegantly and Copiously Illustrated, making it the 
LARGEST 

CHEAPEST, 
AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE 





AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL 


IN THE UNITED STATES! 


Subscription price..... ......... $1.50 per annum. 
MS fukn a cirsen pececes 1.25 sg 
Clubs of ten or more. .. .......... 1.00 s 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Sample copies sent on receipt of 10 cents. Address 


MARMADUKE, CuEew & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors. 


LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR EFALL. 


GENTS DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS & BOYS’ HATS. 





}211 N. Fourtn St., - - ST. LOUIS. 





ROCKY 


Greatest Weekly Newspaper of the Great West. 


MOUNTAIN 


Fifteenth year. Advertise in it. 40columns. 


NEWS. 


$3 per year. Send stamp for specimen copy to WM. 
N. BYERS, DENVER, CoLoRaADo. 


WEBB’S 


Hirst [-essons 





Teacher. No pupil, and no Teacher who 
aspires to success, should be without it. 
It will be sent post-paid by enclosing 25 cents. 
Address the publishers, 
THE WESTERN PUBLISHING 
AND 
SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
St. Lovuts, Mo. 
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HALLS SAFE&LOCK Co. 








302 N, Fourtu St., ST, LOUIS. 


ANNOT fail to be of great service to everyT 


PUBLICATIONS - 


OF THE 


Western Publishing 


AND 


School Furnishing Co. 


706, 708 AND 710 CHESTNUT STREET, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMP’S OUTLINE MAPS— 
Three Editions. ............+..$20, $25 and $30 


CAMP’S GEOGRAPHIES— 
Higher. ..caseccoccccencoe ee ceeececceseee BITS 
Intermediate.....0.-ceces -80 


CAMP’S KEY TO OUTLINE MAPS...... 60 

SYPHER’S ART OF TEACHING..........1.50 

WEBB’S FIRST LESSONS in LAN- 
GUAGE AND DRAWING............. +25 


CUTTER’S ANATOMIICAL CHARTS— 
Three WMationesscicsccciocscci $10, $12 and $1 


TEACHER’S GUIDE TO ILLUSTRA- 
PIU a 3c Pannhis: vied Che Wotan dvus cae aaees $1.00 


keg Any of our Holbrook books mailed, post paid, 
on receipt of retail price. 8 








> 


DVERTISE 
SEE Po 
















—BY MAIL 25 CENTS —— 





GEO.P ROWELL‘CO. 
NEW YORK 
i See 
HO! POR KANSAS wise eecar as 


great Kansas News- 

paper, contains full news of lands, settlements, new 

towns, railroads, &c., in all parts of Kansas. Price 

two dollars per aunum. A fine pocket map of the 

State, showing county lines, railroads, &c., free to 
each subscriber. Map alone, $1.00. Address 

WESTERN HoME JourNAL, Lawrence, Kansas. 


ESITABLISHED 184. 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 





47 Park Row, New York. 





MENEELY BELLS. 


26 Sy, ELLS for Churches, Acade- 









rg mies, Factories, etc., of 
‘ which more have been made at 
Fj % this establishment than at all 
oie —= © other foundries in the count: 
2S combined. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
free upon application to 
E. A. & G. R. MENEELY, 
West Troy, N. Y. 


BLACKBOARDS 


——FOR—— 


OrricEs, Stores, RaiLRoaps, 
AND SCHOOLS. 


Western Pablishing & School Farnish’s Co. 


706, 708 & 710 CHESTNUT ST., 
St, Louis, Mo, 











AMERICAN 


Journal of Btueation, 


VOLUME VI. 


J. B. Merwin, Editor and Publisher. 


THE LARGEST 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS CIRCULATION IS NOW 
12,000 MONTHLY. 


ITS READERS NUMBER 


1,000,000 YEARLY. 


It is taken and read by Bankers, Merchants, 
Farmers, Manufacturers, Stock Raisers, School 
Directors, City, County and State Officials, and 
Teachers, and will be found in all the more intelli- 
gent families in the West and South. 

Its editorial and other contributors are among the 
best known writers on the sabject of Education in 
this country, and in Europe. 

The topics discussed are as broad as the continent, 
making it in fact as well as in name, an “ AMERI- 
CAN” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Now is the time to subscribe. 
sent on application. 
annum. Address 


Sample copies 
Subscription price, $1.50 per 


J. B. MERWIN, 


Editor and Publisher, 
710 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Sr. Louris, Mo. 


ESTELL’S 


Programme Clock, 


THE GRANDEST INVENTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 








“Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the ‘ Programme ’ Clock.”—L. Swarm, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ill. 

4a5~ For circulars, prices, etc., and styles of this 
and other Clocks, address 
WESTERN PUBLISHING AND 

SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 
706 and 708 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ESTELL & JENKINS, Chicago, Ill. 


tr, 











Xt is Unequalled. 
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GINN BROTHERS, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
No. 3 Beacon street. | 


THE FOURTH MUSIC READER. 
$1 50, 8vo; pp. 336. 

COURSE OF MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 

containing musical theory, original solfeggios, | 
a complete system of triad practice, and sacred | 
music and song, with accompaniment for the piano; 
carefully arranged for Grammar and High Schools, | 
by Julius Eichberg, J. B. Sharland, H. E. Holt, | 
Luther W. Mason. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC CHARTS, 


Fourth Series, $10.00 each. Primary and inter- 
mediate music readers, by the same authors, 
The above course, in whole or part, is used in 
Boston and all the cities of Massachusetts; San 
Francisco, Cal.; Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati, O.; 
Cleveland, O.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; | 
Newark, N. f5 Buffalo, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; | 
iI ; 
’ 


107 Fifth avenue. 





Providence, .; Hartford, Ct.; Savannah, Ga. 
Detroit, Michigan ; Manchester and Nashua, N. H.; 
and numerous other cities and towns. 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN | 
GRAMMAR. 





By J. H.| 


Founded on Comparative German. | 
Allen, Cambridge, and J. B. Greenough, Instruc- | 
tor in Latin in Harvard College, and Lecturer on | 
Comparative Philology in the University Course. | 
Pp. 268, $1 56. | 
A Complete Latin Grammar, to be used from the 
beginning of the study of Latin to the end of the | 
College Course. | 

N. B.—As the numbering of sections is the same 
asin Allen’s Manual, text-books referring to the 
Manual, including Hanson’s Prose Course, Chase 
and Stuart's Series and Searing’s Virgil, can be used 
in connection with it without inconvenience. 


LEIGHTON’S LATiN LESSONS. 


Prepared to accompany Allen & Greenough’s 
Latin Grammar, by R. T. Leighton, Melrose 
High School, $1.55. 

White's Junior Student’s Lexicon, $3.00; Good- 
win’s & Leighton’s Greek Course; the Chand: | 
ler Drawing Book, by the late John S. Wood-| 
man, $1.00; Hudson's Life and Character of | 
Shakespear, and School Shakespears; Our World 
Series of Geographies. The latest and best com- 
plete in two volumes, English of the XITVth Cen. | 
tury; illustrated by notes Grammatical and Etymo- | 
logical, on Chaucer’s Prologue and Knight’s Tale; | 
designed to serve as an introduction to the critical | 
study of English; by Stephen If. Carpenter, $1 75. | 
Books furnished to teachers and school officers for 
examination at reduced rates. For Catalogue, Cir- | 
cular, etc., address as above, or M. W. Hazen, 107 
Fifth avenue, Chicago, Western Agent. 


| 
| 


THE GREAT | 
BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


The Unabridged, Enlarged and Corrected edition of | 
DR. WM. SMITH’S | 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography 
and Natural History. Edited by Prof. Horatio 
Batcu Hackett and Ezra Assott, LL.D. 
The original English edition reproduced without | 
mutilation, text and illustration complete, wight | 
manifold textual errors corrected, and import@nt 
additions made under the direction of the two 
most competent editors in America. In four vol- 
umes, Svo, 3666 pp., with 596 illustrations. 

PRICES AND STYLES. 








In cloth, beveled edges, strongly bound..... $26 00 | 
In full sheep ....06 .....-000.. pdecoveyeess ee 30 00 | 
In half morocco .... ....... ; ef) 
In halt calf, extra ...... . 30 00) 
ee er rk Reiee os 45 00 | 





HUBD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 


-* ANOTHER REASON 


Why Hurp & Hovucurton’s (Riverside Press) un- 
abridged, 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE 





| 
| 
| 


BIBLE | 


| 
is better than the English edition of the same, and | 
thus the best Bible Dictionary in the English lan- | afterward the violations. 


guage is, that, in addition to the original illustrations, 
which have been carefully re-engraved, none of | 
them omitted, a hundred new and important illus- | 


from original drawings. 


trations are given, some from photographs, ome 





FASTEN YOUR WINDOWS 


Reisinger Sash Lack and Support. 
nT O spring, no 


Bi mutilation ot 
sash ; cheap, dura- 
ble,easily applied ; 
holds sash at any 
lace desired, and 
a self-fastener 
when sash is 
a _ Circular 
ind six copper. 
joronzed Locks, as 
samples, sent to 
iny address in the 
United States, 


















nents to the trade. 
Agents wanted 
2verywhere. 

4. C. DemMING, 
Treasurer, 


po» Pa. 







"|ARE THE BEST COOKING 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


— OF — 


D. Appleton & Co. 


New SERIES OF DRAWING Books 


= 


PROF. HERMANN KRUSI, 


Of the Oswego Normal School, 


Inventive Drawing (Synthetic Series) 
NOW READY. 


ROF. KRUSI’S aim in the preparation of his books has been to remedy the defect of the old methods 

of drawing, and to place the art itself where it properly belongs, as one of the most valuable and 
efficient of educational agencies. 

He divides his work into four distinct parts, progressive in arrangement, and each ome ca. 
different grade of school, Each part or series consists of a manual for teachers, and of sore: 
books for the use of the pupils. 

Part I, or the Synthetic Series, is calculated for Primary Schools, The manual for teachers contains 
full directions for the development of a course of exercises, in which the pupil ‘+ continually called upon 
to invent forms instead of copying them, thus avoiding the monotony a | weariness of the usual primary 
lessons. By this means the mind is kept active in devising new cco: ipgiiems,and a great variety of 
faculties are brought into exercise. The exercises are so elastic as scoemmodate themselves to every 
capacity; and a full development of this portion of the work lead | | ceesly to the art of designing. The 
practice of the inventive exercises gives breadth and freedom to m —enment, and keeps the mind constantly 
active and interested in the creation of new forms. 

The drawing-books belonging to the Synthetic Series give practical applications of the principles 
developed by the inventive exercises. They contain the outlines of familiar objects, and are arranged in 





wi fora 
drawing- 





| such a progressive order that pupils will have no difficulty in reproducing them. They give definite 


limits to freedom of movement, and end in giving the simpler forms of vegetable and animal organisms. 
This system is to be followed by three others, adapted respectively to intermediate, senior, and high 
schools, The manuals for teachers will contain directions so specific and minute, that teachers unac- 
quainted with drawing may successfully introduce them into school. 
Specimen set of Drawing Books—four numbers—and Teachers’ Manual, sent for $1.00. 


Address, Cc. E. LANE, Agent, 307 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 











: SSEES| 
THE | GATE MONEY by pur- 
| chasing the best Piano. 
ARION Forte. Do not decide what 
make to get until you write for 
our Lilustrated Circular, which 
PIANO we mail free, The 

| “ARION PIANO” 
1S THE contains four patented im. 
| provements that make,it more 
y durable than any Piano in the 
BEST s market. Write for Circular. 
| Are all fully Warrented. 





THE 
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palstey © ttage 
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| ORGAN 

h : 

i ’ 

4 

4 ONTAINING + NEW AND 

beautiful Vox Jubil © @nd Vox Humana 

stops, not to be found in ¢ ther Organ. See 
new Style cases, and hear th #ich pipe-like tone, 


It takes less money to buy 
Nearly 50,000 now in use, 
All warranted. Prices $€ 
Circulars mailed on app 
ing please state in what 
advertisement. Sen 
Sheet Music and Musical Merchandise, sup. 
plied at the lowest cash prices. 
VIELE & MILLS, Gen’! Agents. 
214 North Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


m than any others, 
coo made yearly, 
$750. 
tion, When writ- 
‘per you saw this 











HARPHR’S 
United States Series of Readers 


- oo SERIES prepared by Marcius Willson, is believed to be superior to any Series of Readers now 
before the public, in the following particulars, viz: 
ist—In the Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, and illus. 
trations. 
_ad—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as reading exer- 
cises, 
d—In the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the demands of the 


| School room. 


4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six books, at retail price, costing only four dollars 
and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS. _ By Marcius Willson. 


W. A. Bell, in the /ndiana School Fournal, says of the Readers: “Considering the grading, variety of 
Style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conversational style, the selections and notes 
for the benefit of teachers, this is, in our judgment, the best series of Readers published.” 

The Daily Indianapolis Senéiwe/, in an extended leading editorial (September 16th), refers to Harper’s 
Readers—after having enumerated their prominent merits—thus: ‘With these advantages, we cordiall 
commend this series of books to the school officers of this State, and believe that the interest of public 
instruction would be greatly advanced by their general adoption throughout our State and whole country.” 


The Decision in Favor of French’s Arithmetics. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best adapted to the wants of the schools, a com* 
mittee of experienced teachers was appointed by the Board of Education, for the city of Indianapolis, to 
examine and compare the merits of the various text books upon this subject, now before the public. 

After the most careful and thorough examination of the most prominent books, the several series exam- 
ined were compared with one another with reference to the following points of excellence, viz: 

1. The Number of Subjects Taught. 2. The Arrangement of Subjects. 3. Character of Definitions, 
4. Character of Problems. 5. Analysis and Explanations. 6. Inductions, 

The result of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was usanimous in favor 
of French’s Series of Arithmetics. These Arithmetics have been subjected to a similar test at Rockford, 
Ill.; Pittsburg, Penn., and at numerous other cities and towns, uniformly with like results. A thorough 
examination by competent judges is solicited. 








. >) . . 
Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar. 
“A NEW DEPARTURE.” 
From Tuomas Hunter, President of the Normal College of the city of New York: 
Prof. Swinton has taken, fo a certain extent, a new departure. While retaining all that is useful and 


logical of the older grammarians, he has eliminated everything that does not properly belong to English | 
é | Grammar. 
enlarged and corrected edition ot | composition, and to the correction of false syntax. 


Orthography and Prosody are stricken out. He gives special attention to construction, to 
His definitions and rules- are as direct as musket 
balls—they go straight to the mark, His style is simple, clear and forcible. It would be very difficult to 
find an unnecessary word. This is all-important in stating definitions which must be committed to 
memory by pupils. 
He has placed the correct and incorrect sentences side by side. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For terms address 





| E. M. AVERY, 706 Chesnut street, St. Louis; or, J. M. OLCOTT, General Agent, Indianapolis, Ind. 








SUPERIOR SCOTIA 


i 
| 


~ WOOD. 


COAL. 





STOVES IN THE WORLD! 


| —MADE BY— 


| BRIDGE, BEACH & CoO., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Werds and Mean nes not ita other Dic- 
tionari#s. 

3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12" 
ag A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 

837 Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 





He always gives examples of correct sentences under the rules of Syantax first, and | 





Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, 
Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, 
| and the best American and European scholars. 
| Published by 
| G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


EW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


| NOW READY. 


‘Songs for To-Day. 








By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, Prorgessor C. W. 
SANDERS 


. : . 





| The Best Singing Book yet Published for Schools, 


Academies, Seminaries, &c., 


SONGS for Morning, Noon and Evenjng. 
SONGS for all Seasons and Festivals, 

i SONGS for School or Home Life. 

| SONGS for Joy or Sorrow. 

Study Songs, Labor Songs, Fun Songs. 


THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


| Is very concise, containing all that is required with- 
out occupying too much space. 


; 
CONTAINING 
| 
| 


176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in boards. 
| . 
| Price, 4oc. $35 per hundred. 


| &@ Send for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 


(Successors to WM. B. BrapBuky.) 
1 25 Broome St., N. Y., 756 Wabash av., Chicago. 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD. 
PUBLISHED BY FRANCIS SALER, St. 


» Mo. 

AHN’S METHOD OF LEARNING GER- 
MAN, with a Prounciation by J. C. Oehlschlaeger. 
Virst Course, retail......... Hints sp) Yin se 50 cents. 
Second * « che. Sabbosees. casa . © 
First and second, bound together, retail...go 


4a@-Complete Catalogues furnished at request. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 





Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pure 

and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and moun 


Latest Improved 
Rotary Hangings, the 
Catalogue 








L. M. RUMSEY & CO., A 
$11 North Main street, 


nts, 
t. Louis, Mo. 
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